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There.is, perhaps, no single term in the com- 
pase of English phraseology, interpreted with 
eater latitude, or applied with, less; accuracy, 
nthat.of conscience. Conscience is a.plea 
not unfrequently adopted by. men of all descrip: 
tions, from the most religious to the mast .aban- 
doned,,....A@ a faculty, it.is natural to all moral 
agents, and possesses a power which penetrates 
the inmoetsrecesses. of every 
other gift of God, it wasiawfully deteriorated on 
the'faliiof, Adam, and consequently its percep- 
tione are tiecome dim, and: its verdicts faulty ; 
and itesAnfluente is much. tod feeble to guide. us 
to the. ¢ross of Christ as our refuge, and to hea- 
veasouretefialhome. 
It mays therefore, be profitableto suggest a 
few reflections upon conscience ; and especially 
to mark the difference between a natural and a 
spiritual conscience; as that difference is very 
great, and:is not indistinctly set before us in the 
paler conscience is to be understood 
that sense of right and wrong, which, in how- 
er different degrees, and, independently of the 
Ny ht of Revelation, is found to exist in all men. 
That such a principle belongs to the inhabitants 


V rit (Romans.ii. 14, 15,) and is exemplified by 
history. What but this moral power withheld 
the arm of the assassin, who was commissioned 
to plant his dagger in the breast of Caius Ma- 
‘ius? The same power is admirably repre- 
sented by the great Roman satirist ; . 
Toe vidétin somnis, tua sacra et major imago 
turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri.”’ 
Frertine a picture of a criminal, trembling in 
his very dreams, at the accusing voice of con- 
science, and compelled to seal his condemation 
yy his own testimony. 

' How mightily that voice acts upon the spirit 
of every one who has shed the blood of man, 
is abundantly substantiated by the records of 
our courts of law. Often has a murderer, tor- 
tured by remorse, sought out a magistrate, and 
made confession of his guilt, coupled with the 
memorable remark, “I would rather suffer death 
than any longe bear the accusations of my own 
conscience,” . So as to the crime of duelling. 
Two remarkable instances of the kind once 
came within my own knowledge. The one was 


-that of an Irishman, who advised his friend to 


make up.a quarrel with a neighbour, to whom 
for ] myself once fought and shot my man, a 
I would gladly walk round the world to bring 
him to life. again.” The other was that of a 
young military officer, who, after having killed 
his antagonist in a duel, went home to his 
lodgings, threw himself on his, bed, and there 
lay for a time, in indescribable agony.of grief. 
This account | had from a brother officer of the 
survivor. And rarely, I believe, does the mur- 
derous pistol take effect without arousing in him 
that. holds it the: most tremendous: powers of 
conscience, and subjecting him to “ pains and 
penalties” far greater than any he could have 
encountered by refusing the challenge, and thus 
braving the ridicule and reproach of an ungodly 
world. | 
Offenders of a certain class may be said pe- 
culiarly to undergo the inflictions of a natural 
conscience. As ‘* David’s heart smote him,” 
when, by his command, the people had been 
numbered, so the heart of the sensual, the pro- 
fane, and the unjust, continually smites them on 
the commission of their several offences. Hence 
the downcast look, the depressed spirits, the oc- 
casional sigh, the dread of being left alone, and 
every other circumstance that betokens the 
throes and tetrors of the soul. So truly is it 
said by our great English dramatist, that “* con- 
science makes cowards of us all ;” and a more 
miserable being than the man who is followed 
by an upbraiding conscience, and who hears it 


- ‘amidst the sounds of mirth, music, and revelry, 


and in the gayest haunts of dissipation, it is not 
easy to imagine. Witness the following con- 
fession once made to myself by one of my own 
parishioners, Oh, sir, while [ neglected the 
house of God, and profaned the Sabbath, my 
conscience was a hell to me.” Norcan I ever 
forget the fact of two dying persons {both farm- 
er’s wives,) saying to me in substance on the 
same day, ‘I have no hope of salvation, for I 
have broken God's holy Sabbath.” Jn each of 
the forego 
tion was an overwhelming torrent. 

. Were Ito turn over other leaves of the his- 
tory of dyiog men, I should probably appal the 
feeling and reflecting mind. But the task is as 
unnecessary as itis painful. For who can be 
ignoragt of, the clouds nd, thick darkness 
which occasionally overhang the bed of the =f 
parting sinner ? ho has not-heard of those 
(and among them might, alas! be found some 
of the ministers of Christ) who have so shud- 
dered at the thought of meeting an offended 


_ God, as to terrify their friends and their attend- 


ants! Accordingly it was once said by two 


eminent physicians, that they had recently wit- 


nesged, such extreme horrors of mind in cer- 
tain. dying persons of exalted rank, that they 
‘hoped they might never again be su 

to.atiend such sufferers, 

.. Yet, however sharp and intolerable, in a vast 
mumber of cases, are the pangs of a natural 
conscience, they are generally confined to 
Atansgressors of. the grosser cast. Some of 
these, indeed,are * past feeling,” and conse- 
quently are proof against the collective terrors 
Such instances of human 
depravity and Satanic power are too frequently 
the, gallows; yet, if; we except 
‘these reckless criminals, we shall find that the 


pabitual despisers of all moral obligation bave 


nothing. to do with In life they labour 
under.a load uf sel{-reproaches on. one hand, 
and frightful anticipations on the other; aod 
in .death shat “ load” is. increased, and those 


 anticipations” are darkened. beyond all ordi- 


nary conception, 
Nor would-| entirely except the amiuble, the 
‘sober, and. the upright, who, being: highly es- 
teemed:. by their -creatures, are satisfied 


ing instances the force of self-accusa: | 


-with.so.poor a substitute for the. approbation:of 
God and acceptance in his 'dear.Son. While 
‘the last. enemy” is at a distance; they very 
commonly enjoy that falee security of soul; 


y 
which, is striki sa nga y the Prophet 
Amos, (ch. vi. 1). ‘ Woe unto them that are 


months,| @bsolute stra 


| ix. 8.),. But, .w 
well nigh.terminated; when “the shadows of | 


re. 


at..ease. in. Zion,” and, by another: prophet,..as 
settling their. lees,” (Jeremiah xlviii. 11), 
For. the. class of moralists that.1 refer to, in 
‘gpite.of their undue attachment.to those things 


..| which, age seen and temporal—to wealth, to 
.| pleasure, to learping, to reputation, are such 


to the interior of their own 
character, and so unused to self-examination, 
that. they see no. cause either: to dread the Di- 
viae, displeasure, or to..say, with the Prophet 
Daniel, ‘10 us, belongeth confusion of face... 
because we baye sinned against Thee.” (Dan. 
‘But, when their span of existence is 


‘death sit.upon their eye-lids,” and they hear a 
‘voice saying to them, ‘ Prepare to meet thy 
God,” their conscience, unenlightened as it is, 
ig sometimes known to terrify them with its 
dark forebodings. The agonizing doubt besets 
them, whether they have doneenough, and whe- 
‘ther they are altogether fit to die. P 

Mors instans majorafacit. 


i Thus Dr. Johnson, with all this admirable 


‘morality, was 
Which is the. bondage of the spirit,” 
(Heb. ii. 15.); till towards the close.of his pil- 
grimage, the clouds of apis ignorance were 
scattered by, the grace of his Redeemer, and to 
Him the English moralist fled.as to his only 
* refuge,” and dared to testify to his friends 
that every other would surely fail them in a 
_ How far natural conscience will lead us in 
the right way is the point next to be considered, 
ere | am truly anxious to speak. with wisdom 
and fidelity. Por not a few are seriously, if 
not fatally, deceived by listening to the favoura- 
ble testimony of their own hearts, without stop- 
ping to ascertain its agreement with the word 
of God. Till this inquiry is set on foot, ina 
careful and devout spirit, out faith embraces 
not His doctrines, our life honours not His pre- 
cepts. On the contrary, for want of real scrip- 
tural illumination, we persuade, or try to per- 
‘suade ourselves, that the-Lord is too merciful 
to punish transgressors of the more amiable 
class, and that, whatever be the necessity of 
trusting in Jesus for salvation, still a just God 
will tecompense their moral actions; as in some 


degree meritorious ; that, at any rate, he will| . 


not be ‘“‘ extreme to mark what is done amiss.” 
and that after all, our Saviour will ‘‘ make up 
what is wanting” in their tale of duties. Such 
opaque, confused, contradictory views as the 
foregoing, are those of a natural conscience, as 
experience will witness; and every minister of 
Christ, who holds private intercourse with his 
flock, will, alas, readily affirm. The individuals 
in question, like Saul of Tarsus, are opposed, 
if not violently, yet resolutely, to the humbling 
dectrine-of salvation by faith only; and like 
Saul, they do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.” Do they shun 
and abhor vice? are they undefiled by sensual- 
ity, undisgraced by fraud, undeformed by blas- 
phemy and profaneness? Whatever be their 
freedom frem these and like moral enormities, 
they-are satisfied with their obedience to Christ 
as extending to the utmost limit that so gra- 
cious a Master will require, or their own infirm- 
ities allow. See Rom, x. 3.. 

Hint to men of this description the necessity 
of Christian motives, of universal conformity to 
the revealed will of God, and of the danger of 
those who presumptuously violate even one 
‘jot or tittle” of it; and they reply that sach 
Scrutiny is wite exactions 
rigorous, and that, “if they have their faults, 


they have also their good qualities to set against 


them ;” and perhaps they add, that it is far bet- | 


ter to attempt such virtue as is practicable, than 
to pretend to that exalted piety, which is unat- 
tainable by man, and which is frequently assu- 
med by the hypucrite as a convenient cloak for 
his iniquities. ‘Thus, led by a natural con- 
science, they are practically unacquainted with 
the truth, that ‘‘ love is the fulfilling of the law,” 


and that ‘‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law, | 


and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all! 
(James ii. 10), and that the yoke of Christ is 
easy, and His burden light. There is nothing 
in their religious views that forbids pride, an- 
ger, resentment, lies (if not*outrageous), and 
such other infractions of the Divine law as are 
not reprobated by the world. Persons of the 
above class have been known in their dying 
hour.to refuse forgiveness, even to one of their 
own children. 

That I may further exhibit the defects of that 
religious light which is supplied by merely na- 
tural conscience, | would advert to those min- 
isters of Christ who have been, and still are, 


wanting in attainments suited to their calling. 


Delicate as is this part of my undertaking, | 
dare not entirely decline it. For what under 
the whole heaven is so offensive to the majesty 
of God, or so opposed to the happiness of man, 
as unfaithfulness to the mighty obligations of 
the sacred office. This fact is awfully estab- 
lished by the history of the Jewish priests, as it 
occurs in the inspired writings. Not forgetting 
the exemplary vengeance by which Hophni and 
Phinehas were cut off, I would intreat the at- 
tention of the reader to the memorable words of 
Malachi (ch. ii, 1, 2), “ And now, O ye priests, 
this commandment is for you. If ye will not 
hear, and if ye will not Jay it to heart, to gi 
lory tomy holy name, saith the Lord of Hos 
wiil even send a curse upon you,’ &c. 
Thus did God threaten the betrayers of the 
souls of men. Yet among such ministers are 
to be found many whose sedateness and benev- 
olence, and a cold recognition of Gospel truth, 
and desire to perform their duties to a certain 
extent, entitles them to unfeigned respect, and 
to personal regard. In.what, then, are they 
deficient? In that spiritual conscience, of 
which I am about to speak.» For,,while they 
are, perhaps, sound theologians, examples of 
integrity, decorum, and_ kind attention to the 
poor, while they readily visit the afflicted, and 
minister to their temporal necessities, they make 
this the limit of their exertions for those who 
are committed to their care. All beyond their 
own practice strikes them as excessive strict- 
ness, monastic gloom, or absolute enthusiasm. 
They, therefore, account it innocent to partake, 
moderately at least, of those pleasures which 
enslave the* multitude, and to be present at 
scenes which, though varying in their. degrees 
of refinement, and their shades of positive evil, 
an enlightened conscience must pronounce to be 
«‘ not of the Father but of the world.” A cler- 
gyman, who in spite of those solemn ordina- 
tion vows, which bind him to.a renunciation of 
the pomps and vanities of this world, still walks 
in its delusive paths, and cheerfully breathes its 
corrupt atmosphere, mny be said to possess no 
light beyond that of ‘natural conscience.” 
Isaiah viii. 16.. The Bible is neither his su- 
preme. authority, his study, nor his delight ; 
and if tomes of theological learning are to be 
found upon his shelves, and are seen occasion- 
ally in his hands, he is still unhappily a stran- 
ger to that union of soul with Jesus, which is 
the life, the ability, the success, and the conso- 
lation too, of all his devoted ministers. 
Nor is the severer course; which Tractanan-. 
calls onits devotees to pursue, at all. iecon- 
sistent with that state of darkness and delusion, 
‘to which I have adverted. . For what effect can 


cétemonies. and forms, ardvall the ordinances of] 


ee when. severed from the a of God, 
produce upon the heart of man? This ques- 


. tion ig fully answered b the history of the Pa- 


pal thurch. In itis substatitially observed the 
same round of duties, prayers, fastings, and the 
same . superstilious ‘use of the Lord’s Supper, 
by which the Tractarians are, distinguished. 
And where, alter all, is their self-denial, their 
zeal'for the Redéemer’s glory, and their con- 
formity to His holy image? ‘Their code is of 
that accommodating kind, that (so long as fornis 
and fast days are observed) admits of fellow, 
ship, yea, of friendship, with the world, through- 
out the remainder of the week ; and even of 
secular.amusemenis on the Lord’s day. I my- 
self once heard some Tractarians advocate the 
igtie’ practice. Of Christ they rarely speak, 

heit all absorbing topic of the Church, well 
nigh precludes the mention of His holy name, 
atid of His “ great salvation.” The plain truth 
is, that Tractarianism (like its. parent Roman- 
ism) has little to do with the principles or spirit 
of the Gospel, but is chiefly conversant with 


| externals, and consequently robs religion of its 


light, its beauty, and its consolation. - OF this 
direful system it cannot be.said, “+ Christ dwell. 
eth in the heart by faith.” | eal 
ut I pass on, secondly, to the consideration 
of that conscience which may be termed spir- 
dn many very important points this materially 
differs from the former, and indeed immeasura- 
bly excels it. As regards its origiu, spiritual 
conscience iserom above, and is the special pro- 
duction of the Holy Spirit in the human breast. 
For man, is naturally ignorant of ‘the things of 
God, and therefore accounts them “ foolish- 
ness.” This I have already instanced in the 
history of Saul of Tarsus. And is he not also 
an example of that new and Christian discern: 
ment, which is imparted by the Holy Ghost? 
Not only was the fierce persecutor transformed 
into a meek disciple of the Lord Jesus, but, 
moreover, he distinctly acknowledges, ‘* by the 
grace of God | am what I am,” (1 Cor. xv. 
10.) and even affirms, on another occasion, 


all these (gifts) worketh that one and the sell- 


same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
he will.” He therefore, and he only, is consci- 
entious in the sight of God, whose judgment is 
habitually guided, and whose will is supremely, 
governed: by the Holy Spirit, in the use of His 
nspired word. 

For to that “ word’ a spiritual conscience 
will turn as to the only standard of religious 
truth; and under a deep sense of that darkness 
which encompasses the mind, and of that de- 
pravity which pervades the heart; yes, and in 
the full assurance that He, who is * the Light 


of the world,” will lead them * into all truth.” 


Whatever questions, therefore, relative to our 
spiritual concerns, may arise within our own 
breast, or be suggested to us by a neighbour, 
if we’ are truly “ taught of God,” we shall pri- 
marily and diligently inquire, * what saith the 
Scripture?’ And while disposed thankfully to 
avail ourselves of such light as may be thrown 
upon its pages by the Fathers, of whatever cen- 
tury, still we do not—we dare not—consult 
them as absolute authorities, H is net Poly- 
carp, Irenzeus, Ignatius, or Chrysostom, or Au- 
gustine, who governs our judgment in forming 
our religious theories, but ** Moses and the pro- 
phets,” the Evangelists, the Apostles, and, above 
all, Christ himself. To their writings, as to a 
touchstone, the believer ultimately brings the 
opinions of the most distinguished theologians, 
and even of the most devoted saints. ‘Thus he 
stands upon a rock. For, while thousands are 
running wild, with their Bibles unsearched, and 


cuutd almost aud—unopened) alter the here- 


siarchs of the Oxford school, the spiritually 
conscientious man can. never rest satisfied in 
his religious views or conduct, till he has sub- 
mitted both to the arbitration of the inspired 
penmen. His motto is, “ Through thy precepts 
I get understanding.” Ps. exix. 104; -“ there- 
fore I hate every false way.’’ His main inquiry 
is, ** Lord, what wilt thou have mte todo.” Acts: 
ix.6. And his unceasing supplication is, ‘ Lord, 
open thou mine eyes”—* Lord, incline mine 
heart.”” Psalm cxix. 18, 36. 

In reply to the plausible objection, that in the 
sacred volume are “ some things hard to be un- 
derstood,” and that it is consequently unsuited 
to the capacity and habits of the ignorant, | 
would simply ask, ** Are those the things that 
either accompany salvation, or mark out for us 
the path of duty?” And, however convenient 
the con-eit to which I have just alluded, both to 
the Romanist and the Tractarian, as it regards 
their temporal power and sacerdotal dignity, 
still nothing can be plainer or more intelligible, 
upon all essential points, whether of doctrine or 
duty, than the language of “the oracles o 
God ;” and that in spite of all the subtle and 
fruitless disputations that have prevailed as to 
the meaning of the word “ essential.”* Can 
the commentator add to the plainness of those 
‘“‘ oracles,” when they inform us, that “all have 
sinned,” that ** they are all gone out of the way,” 
that “all the world may become guilty before 
God?” Rom. iii. passim. Again, 1 ‘Tim. i. 15, 
that ** Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” that he *‘ died for our sins,” that ‘* he 
arose again the third day?” And if justifica- 
tion, together with the operation of the Holy 
Spirit on our heart, involve certain difficulties 
which are not immediately removed, yet these 
doctrines also, as set forth in Holy Scripture, 
ave enough in them of substantial plainness 
o satisfy even the most uninformed, who seeks 
wisdom from his God (James i, 5), that by 
Christ only we can be saved from the wrath to 
come, and that by His Spirit we must be made 
new, in deed, and word, and thought, if ever we 
would dwell with Christ. If 1 pass on to those 
parts of Revelation which relate to practice, 
and which i:.culcate love to God, and love to 
our neighbour also—prayer, watchfulness, ex- 
ertion, conflict, patience, and the reception of 
the Christian sacraments—I may truly say, 
** He may run that reads it.” Instances upon 
instances have I met with of poor men reading 
the Bible with so much of seriousness and 
prayer, that they derived from its pages, not 
only an increasing hope in Christ Jesus, but an 
accurate acquaintance with their duty, even in 
minuter points. ‘This they did by also listening 
to their teachers, but still with a supreme de- 
ference to the only infallible Instructor. 

The spiritual conscience, being itself enlight- 
ened. by the Spirit, and conversant with the sa- 
cred writings, will, sooner or later, satisfy us 
in all cases *“* what the will of the Lord is.” If 
not made known to us in every detail of duty, 
it will be sufficiently evident to those who study 
is divine principle, and who honestly desire to 
follow it into all its practical results. For this 
end the Apostle Paul, having developed to the 
Church at Rome the great verities of the Gos- 
pel, proceeds to specify certain duties that are 
connected with them as their parent source. So 
in his Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
he couples with. the truths of Christianity some 
of its chief moral obligations. Here we may 
trace the operations of that conscience which is 
*‘Jight.in the Lord.” uniformly impels us to 
act as in the sight of God, and in the service of 
the Lord. that bought .us; and: powerfully re- 
proves us, yea penetrates us with ‘ godly sor- 


row,” whenever we leave undone even the least | 


Christian. duty, or commit the slightest act in- 


_dohsistent with faithfulness to Him, or manifest 


* Chillingworth’s Works, Chap. ITI., in which 
he handles this difficult 
and clearness. 


was apparently depreésed in spirit. 


velope at His bar its inmost secrets. 


tter with his own ability) 


a temper, or an inclination, contrary to His 
holy will. Then is our burden so oppressive, 
that. we go directly to the cross of Christ for. its 

MayiI detain my reader, while I record two 
striking instances of the power of a spiritual 
constience? The one was that of a labourer, 
ao inhabitant of my own parish, and a man 
whose moral respectability was generally ad- 
mitted, and who, on being led by divine grace 
to feel his need of a Redeemer, and truly to 
“ seek salvation at the feet of Jesus,” soon went 
to the village shop, and scrupulously discharged 
a debt, which he had for years owed to the 
shopkeeper. ‘The love of Christ constrained 
him’ to pursue this new path of Christian ho- 
nesty.. No sooner did he cry to Jesus, “ Lord, 
save me,” than he also prayed tq. Him, Show 
the the way that [ should walkin” ‘The other 
instance was that of a poor but eminently pious 


Who, after having received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, now some years 
On 
my inquiring of her what was the cause of her 
uheasitiess, she made this meméreble answer, 
““f had wandering thoughts to-day a the Lord’s. 
table, for I could not help saying#ta myself; Oh 


how happy I should be to see my poor old fa- 


ther receive the holy sacrament.” The exqui- 
site suscéptibility of her conscienée can be con- 
ceived only by those who estimate religious 
conduct dccording to the Scripture standard, 
and who (as Burke says, with reference to the 
ah days of Gallic chivalry) * feel a stain 
like a wound.” 3 7 | 


_. A spiritual conscience is also distinguished 


by. its: vigilance. Having deeply felt the evil of 
whatever is inconsistent with the revealed will 
of God, it acts on all occasions, according to 
the Apostolic precept (1 Pet. iv. 7). “ Be ye... 
sober, and watch unto prayer.” As without so- 
briety, whether of mind or body, there can be 
no spiritual safety, and as without watchfulness 
there can be no preparation of soul to meet and 
repel her enemies; so without prayer for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, our sobriety and 
our vigilance were unavailing, Under this so- 
lemn. and scriptural persuasion, the truly con- 
scientious. Christian will regard no action,. no 
word, and even no secret thought as too insig- 
nificant for noti¢e. On the contrary, he has 
learned, fromthe united testimony of Scripture 
and of his own experience, ‘* how great a mat- 
fer a little fire kindleth,” that an unguarded 
look was one especial cause of the monitory 


‘fall of David, and that a certain curiosity to 


taste of the forbidden fruit eaused the futal 
apostasy of our first parents; and consequently 
that we must take heed to our ways, if we 
would not offend with our tongue ; and, in the 
spirit of prayer, keep our liear's with all dili- 
gence, that no unholy desire, no uncharitable 
temper, no proud thought, may have * the mas- 
tery of our souls,” or dim our view of Jesus, 
of His atoning blood, of His enduring glory. 
St. Paul was an exampleof this vigilance ; for he 
‘* exercised himself to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man.” 
Acts xxiv. 16. 

Nor can [| satisfy myself with a general allu- 
sion to the all-important exercise of prayer. 
At the risk of wearying the reader, I must go 
on to observe, that a spiritual conscience so 
continually sets before us all the dangers of our 
soul, and all our obligations to Him who has 
redeemed us with His own blood, that we “ pray 
without ceasing” for that “grace” which is 
sufficient” for us in every inted trial. 


~Whuv indeed can calculate the force of the sup- 


plications that we then pour intothe ears of a 
heavenly Father? What labour can be too 
hard, what temptation too mighty, or what af- 
fliction too severe, for those who wait on Him 


‘in the persevering spirit of the patriarch who 


had. power with God and prevailed? Such 
prayer is in truth the safeguard of the believ- 
ing soul. How valuable is that safeguard, may 
appear from the spiritual declension of those 
who have unhappily neglected it, from all their 
accumulated sorrows, and also from the secu- 
rity, the progress, the peace, the consolation of 
those who are familiar with a throne of grace. 
Truly has it been said, ‘Prayer is mighty, for 
it overcomes Him who is Almighty.” 

Again, a spiritual conscience will take up 
the inquiry, while it adopts the answer of the 
Psalmist (Ps. xv.), ** Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill?’ ** He that walketh uprightly, and work- 
eth righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” As these and similar qualifications, set 
forth in the following verses, constitute a ‘ meet- 
ness to partake of the inheritance of the saints 
in light ;” so will they be unceasingly cultiva 


ted by the man of God (Philippians iii. 14); and 


serve infallibly to distinguish him from the man 
of this world, whose conscience is merely na- 
tural. The latter, in his brightest visions of 
celestial happiness, entirely leaves out that * ho- 
liness” with which it is essentially connected, 
and ‘without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” Notso the former character. While 
he meditates on the promised rest, on the pre- 
pared mansion, on the unfading crown, as se- 
cured by Jesus to His true and persevering ser- 
vants, he is led to examine himself whether he 
is of that blessed number, yea, and to beseech 
his God to “ sanctify him wholly in spirit and 
soul and body,” till heis fitted to strike the harp, 
to pour forth the Hallelujahs, and to enjoy the 
blessedness of heaven—that blessedness which 
for ever testifies that ‘love of Christ” which 
purchased it with his own blood for lost and 
miserable sinners. Psalm cxxxix. 23, 24. 

Nor will a spirttual conscience suffer us to 
glory in such attainments as are indispensable 
to the “heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” As to Him all praise is due, soto Him 
it will be surrend:red by all who love His name. 
Here again the spiritual is superior to that na- 
tural conscience, Which is always‘ready to feed 
upon human praise and admiration. ‘“* Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give 
the praise, for thy loving mercy, and for th 
truth’s sake,” is, and ever will be, the heartfelt 


language of the saint, while pondering on his 


own unworthiness and on the unspotted righte- 
ousness of Him in whom alone we are accept- 
ed. Thus the enlightened soul will not retain 
as its own one particle of the commendation be- 
stowed on it by mortal man. ‘ Worthy the 
Lamb” is in fact the very breath of heaven, 
and consequently the prevailing sentiment of 
the true believer. 7 

Need I insist on the distinction that will be 
made by “The Judge of all the earth,” be- 
tween the natural and the spirttual conscience, 
as it regards every professed Christian. As 
the Lord “ looketh to the heart,” so will he de- 
There it 
will be vain to plead our good intentions, our 
comparative innocence, and the praise hestow- 
ed onus by man. If now we search not His 
word, and pray not for His Spirit, He will con- 
found us with the overwhelming question— 
“« How is it that ye sought me?” And should 
he pruceed to ask, ** Wherefore didst thou con- 
sult the world rather than the Scripture ?’’ must 
e man, who is led by a natural conscience 
/, be absolutely without excuse? On the 
other hand, how blessed will be ‘the faithful 
in Christ Jesus,” whether His ministers or His 
people, who shall then be found to have search- 
ed the word with prayer, to have received its 


truths with meekness; and so to have listened! ever. 


to a conscience enlightened and governed by 


course of action. They preparéd &nd sent 
letters to members of each of ‘the eight Aseo-|. 


tees and officers being required to renew their 


‘and that previously to his renewal by the Holy 


the teaching ‘of the allswise God.’ “Thien will be 
heard no more the laugh of the scorner, the 
taunts of the disputer of this world, the outcry 
of the “ lovers of pleasure,” against the inflex- 
ible followers of a crucified but ascended Sa- 
viour.. Then it will be manifest to all men that 
they only are conscientious whose hopes and 
hearts rest upon Him, and they only are wise 
Theres. 


who ultimately * win Christ,” 


From the Watchman of the South. 


ORIGIN OF THE PASTORAL UNION OF CONNECTICUT. 

In the fall of 1832, the Pastor of the Church 
in Westchester, Connecticut, called to see the 
Pastor of the Church in Bridgeport. After 
long conversation upon the prospects of the 
Church in their beloved State, and the evident 
danger to its best interests from the spread of 
doctriaes and principles gradually advanced for 
years, but fully announced in 1829, of the un- 
soundness of which they were, after mature 
deliberations, and much study and prayer, fully 
convinced, they determined to invite a meeting 
of some of the Clergy, for further delibera- 
tions, and if possible to decide upon the proper 


ciations of Connecticut, inviting @ meeting to be 
held in the city of Hartford, in January 1833. 

At the appointed time, sixteen Clergymen 
met at one of the Hostels in Hartford, and hav- 
ing procured a private room, held a meeting 
for consultation and prayer. They agreed 
upon articles of faith as the basis of future ac- 
tion, and feeling the necessity and urgency of 
the case, determined to hold another meeting 
in East Windsor, in September of the same 
year. Invitations to attend were very general- 
ly circulated through the State. Some notice 
of that meeting I will give you in another com- 
munication, 

The articles of faith agreed upon, in Hart- 
ford, were, with some amendments, made the 
doctrinal basis of the Pastoral Union, and also 
of the Theological Institute afterwards found- 
ed, as every Trustee and officer of the Institu- 
tion, upon entering upon his office, and every 
member of the Union on being enrolled is re- 
quired to subscribe the articles; and the Trus- 


full assent yearly while in office, in a particu 
lar form; and the members of the Union vir-| 
tually renewing theirs every time the Union 
meets. - 

There was a fitness in the coincidence of the 
consultations held in Bridgeport, in 1832, with 
events transpiring there many years. before-— 
[It was from the lips of Rev. Elijah Waterman, 
D. D., Pastor of the Church. in Bridgeport, 
(now under the charge of Dr. Fewitt,) who 
after many years of service closed his cateer 
too suddenly according to human calculations, 
for the Church, on a visit to Springfield, in| 
1825, Oct. 11th, that the writer of these lines, 
almost thirty years ago, first heard a lisp of a 
suspicion that all was not safe in a Church in 
which he in his fondness, thought all things 
sound. He gave the writer at a subsequent 
pore a history of the editions of the Say- 

ook Platform, in 1808, brought about main- 
ly by his efforts; the reasons of his writing the 
life of Calvin, and for translating and publish- 
ing the catechism of the same great man; and 
turning the attention to an, individual, whose 
name is connected with the new Divinity, .ob- 
served, that young man of talents and acquire- 
ments, likely to exercise considerable influence 
from his position, and abilities, 
opinions, which, if diffused, will subvert the 
faith of the Connecticut churches; and alluding 
to another influential clergyman, whose name 
has since been identified with the troubles of 
the Presbyterian Church, as a defender, if not 
leuder in error, he said he, in his ambition, is 
going astray. Dr. Waterman was nota heresy 
hunter, or envious, but a benevolent, noble 
spirited man, and admirer of the doctrines of 
the early Connecticut churches. In 1824, the 
last time the writer saw him, he received from 
his hands an ancient copy of Calvin on the 
Epistles, as on the previous visit he had from 
his lips the true doctrine respecting the sinner’s 
conversion. 

CREED, OR ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 

Ist. That there is one and but one, living and 
true God. 

2nd. That the word of God contained in the 
Scripture of the Old and ‘New Testament, is the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice. 

3d, That agréeably to these Scriptures, God}. 
is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 


goodness and truth. . 

4th. That in the Godhead there are three 
persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and that these three are one God; the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory. 

5th. That God created man after his own 
image, consisting in knowledge, righteousness, 
and holiness. 

6th. That the glory of God is man’s. chief 
end, and the enjoyment of God his supreme 
happiness. And that.this enjoyment is derived 
solely from conformity of heart to the morals, 
character and will of God. | 

7th. That God, according to the counsel of 
his own will, hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass, and that all beings, actions, and 
events, both in the natura! and moral worlds, 
are subject to his providential direction; and 
that God’s purposes perfectly consist with hu- 
man liberty, God’s universal agency with the 
agency of man, and man’s dependence with his 
accountability; that man has understanding 
and natural strength to do all that God requires 
of him, so that nothing but the sinner’s aversion 
to holiness prevents his salvation, 

8th. That it is the prerogative of God to 
bring good out of evil, and that he will cause! 
fhe wrath of man and devils to praise him, and 
that all the evil which has existed, and will 
for ever exist in the universe, will continually 
be made to promote a most important purpose, | 
under the wise and perfect administration ol 
that Almighty Being, who will cause all things 
to work for his own glory, and thus fulfil all 
his pleasure. 3 

9th. That Adam, the federal head and re- 
presentative of the human race, was placed in 
probation, that he disobeyed the divine com- 
mand, fell from holiness, and involved himself 
and all his posterity in depravity and ruin.— 
And that from the commencement of exist- 
ence, every man is personally depraved, desti- 
tute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God; 


Spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to 
the character and glory of God, and that hav- 
ing the carnal mind which is enmity against 
God, he is justly exposed to all the miseries of 
this life, and to eternal damnation. 

10th. That sin consists in the moral cor- 
ruption of the heart, the perverseness of the 
will, and transgression of the divine law. 
11th. That God, from eternity, éleeted some 
of our fallen race to everlasting life through 


sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the} ‘ 


truth, not for any foreseen faith or obedience 


in the subject of election, but according to his} — 


own good pleasure. 
12th. That the only Redeemer of the elect} 
is the-Lord Jesus Christ, who being God, be-| 
came man, and continues to. be ‘both God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person for 


13th. That except a man be born again he 


is, advancing | 


| 


cannot see the Kingdom of God, that repent-| 


ance, faith and holiness are the personal re- 

uisites of salvation in the Gospel scheme: 
the righteousnes of Christ is the only ground of 
the sinner’s justification ; that this righteousness 
is received by faith, and that this faith is the 
gift of God; so that our salvation is wholly of 
grace; that no means whatever can change the 


heart ofa sinner and make it holy; that regen- 


eration and sanctification are the. effects of the 
creating and renewing agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; and that supreme love to God constitutes 
the-essential difference between saints and sin- 


14th. That the atonement made by Christ 
in his obedience and death, is the only ground 
of pardon, and salvation to sifners, and thaf 
this ground is sufficiently broad for the offer of 
pardon to be sincerely made to all men. | 
15th. That, .as it pleased God by, the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe 
the Gospel is adapted to the moral agency and 
the wants of sinners, but not conformable td 
their disposition, and that the object of preachy 
ing the Gospel is. to display the glory of God 
in the redemption of sinners. 
16th. That alt true believers, are kept by 
the power of God through faith afte ealvation. 
17th. That the special ordinances of the 
Gospel, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, are 
designed for those only who make a credible 
profession of their faith in Christ, and unite 
themselves to his visible church, and that pros 


-fessing believers, who have households, are to 


bring them also to the ordinance of baptism. _ 
18th. That a Christian Church ought to ad- 
mit no person to its holy communion hefore he 
has time to exhibit, by his freits, credible evi- 
dence of his piety. | | 
19th. That there will be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and unjust, and that 
all must stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, to give an account of the deeds ‘done 
in the body. 
20th. That the wicked shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous unto 
life eternal. ViaTor. 
September 5th, 1842. 
SCOTTISH EPISCOPALIANS, UPON DR. PUSEY’S © 
PRINCIPLES, NOT A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
From Dr. Brown's Claims of Puseéyite Episcopalians. 
Nor have these evils (ordination by Bishops 
“ without a titlé,”) been remedied at any subse- 
quent period; but if the following statement be 
borne out by facts (and it is corroborated cer- 
tainly by the strongest evidence,) it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of a religious society assuming 
to itself the name of a Christian Church, and 
according to your principles, the only Church 


(the Roman Catholic excepted) in this part of 


the island, in a more deplorable state as to the 
orders of its ministers, the efficacy of its sacra* 
ments, and the revealed and covenanted right 
of its members to the blessings of salvation, 
than that of the Scottish Episcopalians. In the 
year 1718, a Mr. Gaderer came from England, 
representing himself as a bishop, and attempted 
to introduce among them some important inno- 
vations—namely, prayers for the dead, mrxing 
water with wine in the sacramental cup, and 
praying for the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the bread and the cup, in virtue of which de- 
scent, he said, they became “ the spiritual and 
life-giving body and blood,” the priest having, 
previously to his prayer for the descent, offered 
up the bread and the cup td God the Father, 
as the + symbols of the ‘sactifice of out Saviour’s 

bloou, Once onrereu up vy 
College of Bishops resisted thesé innovations; 
denominated afterwards the usages, and refused 
to recognize him. But upon the death of Dr. 
Ress, he prevailed With them to receive him ; 
and, in 1727, he persuaded Bishop Cant, who 
was in dotage, and bribed Bishop Millar, who; 
too, was very old, to assist him in ordaining 
Rattray and Dunbar, two Presbyters, who ap- 
proved of the usages, and raised them to the 
Episcopate. Their proceedings were imme- 
diately condemned by the College, who de- 
clared Rattray and Dunbar not to be bishops, 
and suspended Bishop Millar; but the latter 
dengue their sentence, soon afterwards or- 
daited Bishop Keith, another of the usagers. 


The College having died out without ordaining| 
any successors, ‘ The present bishops,” as the 


late Bishop Skinner remarks, (Ecc. Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 468), * derive their succession from these 
three usage bishops, Rattray, Keith, and Dun- 
bar.” And in reférencé to them and to Bishop 
Millar, I beg to quote, first, the statement of 
Mr, Sievwright, a respectable Episcopal minis- 
ter, and next the deed of the College respect- 
ing the ordination of Messrs. Rattray, and Dun- 
bar, and their sentence suspending Bishop) 
Millar. 

‘¢ As Messrs. Rattray, Dunbar, and Keith,” 
says Mr. Sievwright, “ never had regular and 
canonical orders (the promotion of the two first 
having been declared most irregular and un- 
canonical) in the judgment of the majority, six 
orderly against the three disorderly of the bish- 
ops of Scotland at that time, and the promo- 
tion of this last no less so of consequence, as 
having been carried on by Bishop Millar and 
his party, when he, the said Bishop Millar was 
under suspension ; and as for this reason, these 
men’s pretensions to the title and jurisdiction of 
Bishops were null and void, according to the 
express words of the sentence issued out against 
them by the majority foresaid, which sentence 
stands unrepealed to this day, and attested by 
the subscriptions of Bishops Duncan, Freebairn, 
Ross, Auchterlonie, Rankin, and Gillan, who 
denounced it; therefore the pretensions of the 
successors in office of Messrs. Rattray, Dunbar, 
and Keith, whereby they claim the title of bish- 
op and episcopal jurisdiction, as being by them 
and them alone appointed and promoted totheir 
imaginary episcopate, must be esteemed (upon 
all Church principles) equally void and null: 
it being impossible that any can communicate 


more perfect orders, or claims to episcopal ju-| 


risdiction, than they themselves possess.” 


“ Extract from the original subscribed deed,| 


above referred to. 

‘© We, the majority of the College of Bishops, 
convened at Edinburgh, have thought ourselves 
obliged in conscience to declare, and by these 
presents do declare, the said election to be null 
and void, and their consecrations most irregu- 
lar and uncanonical, and that, the said Dr. Rat- 
tray and Mr. Dunbar are no Bishops of this 
Church, and ought to claim no power or juris- 
diction as such. Wherefore we discharge all 
the clergy from owning or submitting ‘them- 
selves to them,.or giving them any obedience 
as bishops of this Church, é&c., and appoint this 
to be intimated. Given at Edinburgh, the 29th 
of June, 1727, and subscribed by us. — 

Jo. Bishop, 
Da. Ranx1n, Bishop. 

Jo. Bishop. 
Arex. Duncan, Preses. 
Davip Freesaren, Bishop. 
Ja. Ross; Bpp.. 


nd, and by these‘ presents do suspend the said 
Bishop Arthur Millar from the exercise of any 
part of the episcopal office within this Nationa! 
Church, and particularly within the diocese 0 


| would injure the succession. 


Edinburgh, to which we have declared he has 
no right or title, aye and while he give satisfac- 
tion to our reasonable overtures formally made 
to him, both by word and writ; and appoint 
these presents to be iblimated to the said Bish- 
op Arthur Millar, and to the presbyters of the 
diocese of Edinburgh, that aone concerned may 

I teave these ‘documents, ‘the getivitieness' of 
which will scarcely, | prestrhe, be questioned 


by any one; to speak for themselves; and |. 


would like to know whether you consider the 
orders of the present bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopalians, which have been detived’ from 
those who had no right to bestow therti, as good 
and valid, and whether you regard their Church 
as a Christian Church, and its members as 
having a covenanted title to salvation. You 
will hardly, I dppréhend, Venture to do ‘this; 
and if the orders of their 'bisliops ate utterly ir- 
regular, and the ministrations of their clergy 
are consequently destitute of the smallest effi- 
cacy, Mr. Doddsworth and Mr. Gladstone, and 
those of your bishops who are patronizing therfi 
so zealously against the Scottigh Establishment, 
would confer,an them a greater and: more, j 
portant favour than the grants which hed 
procured for them from the Society for 
gating Knowledge, if they could’ assist them in 
recovering the apostolic sutcession, and could 
restore them to the character of a Christian 
Church. | 
It is scarcely necessary, after facts like these, 
to inquire whethet none of them, though bap- 


tized in infancy by Presbyterian Dissenters, or 


ministers of the Establishment, and never. re- 
baptized, have not «afterwards, When admilted 
into the communion of that Church, been ‘made 
presbyters and bishops, while according to your 
principles, they are. not ever Christians, and 
whether instances of the kind are not. to be 
found among her prelates in the present day. 
Nay, I might farther inquire, whether there are 
not some among her presbyters, who not only 
have nothing more than Presbyterian. baptism, 
but were Presbyterian elders, and who, though 
never re-baptized, are permitted to baptize an 
administer the Eucharist to the members ‘of 
their congregations, and who, though the or- 
ders of her bishops were regular and canonical, 
I do not positively 
affirm that there are such itistances, but only 
inquire whether it is mot actually the ease; an 
if it should turn out to be go, it only serves to 
illustrate the extreme inconsistency and folly 
of those who, though they no longer venture to 
repeat the cry of no bishop no king, repéat an- 
other no less revolting to. the feelings of every 
enlightened Christian, no bishop no Church, no 
ministry no sacraments, and no hope of salva- 
tion. | 
COMPARISON, 
We saw, the other day, in a country paper; 
the following anecdote of a Romish priest :— . 
“This holy man lost one of his flock after 
imparting the last consolations of religion to 
her. No sooner had the soul winged its flight 
than an application was made the bereaved 
husband by the Father Confessor for ten pounds 
to pray for the soul of his deceased wife. The 
husband, who either loved his money too well, 
or thought his wife was too happy to require 
prayers, refused. . The good Confessor, more 


solicitous for the happiness of the departed soul — 


than the obdurate husband, from time to time 
renewed his entreaties for the ten pounds, but 
all in vain. At last death, who respects no 
-nran, brought the husband to his senses, which 
the Father Confessor never could achieve. As 
he lay stretched on the bed of death, the Con- 
fessor was summoned to attend him. No soon- 
er had the solemn rites been performed, than an 
appeal was made to the dying man for ten 
pounds, that masses might be said for him. The 
mind had now lost its vigour. Enofeebled by 
sickness, all] affection being withdrawn from 
things éarthly, in faltering accents the faint 
voice ejaculated, * Take it, take it.’ Was he to 
go to heaven without his wife? Oh! no. She 
had been eight and thirty years in purgatory. 
She must accompany her husband to heaven. 
Another ten pounds, 80 often demanded, and so 
often refused, was at last secured by thé priest ; 
and if there remains anything to surprise me; 
it is, that his Reverence did not demand com. 
pound interest.” , 

After reading this, we 
*‘ This is frightfal; but how much of this will 


Mr. Newman spare us,.if-——as he wrote to Mr, | 
Ambrose Lisle Phillips. recently, he was now — 


certain of doing—he succeeds in “ accomplish- 
ing his object?” How much less than this is 
maintained in the Tracts for the Times? 

The whole system of this Romish priest is 
comprehended in these three principles. 

1. That the dead are susceptible of benefit 
from human prayers. poe 

2. That the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is a propitiatory sacrifice. _ | | 

3. That the offering-up of this sacrifice be- 
longs solely to the priesthood. 

Sua the first and second of these doctrines, 
upon which the third.depends, are, in the plain- 
est terms, positively rejected by the Homilies of 
the Chareh of England, which Mt. Newman 
and Dr. Pusey have repeatedly declared to con- 
tain “‘a godly and wholesome doctrine.” But 
these declarations’ have not prevented them 
from putting forth assertions difectly at vari- 
ance. For instance:— 
1. Dr. Pusey, in his Earnest 
writes thus: = | 

‘¢] would appeal to yourself whether, when 

you have heard of the death of one of your 
flock, of whom you hoped well, your first im- 
pulse has not been to pray to God to make up 
to the departed whatever had been deficient in 
your ministrations 1”—* and whéther this dic- 
tate of human nature, warranted as it is by the 
early Church, and digtinct from the Romish er- 
ror, may not, after all, be implanted by the 
God of nature—may not the voice of God with- 
in us?” 
Here is the first point—fthat the dead are, 
after their departure, susceptible of benefit from 
human prayers—imagined to be a Divine teach- 
ing within us. 

2. Mr. Newman in Tract 90, thus deals with 
the Thirty-first Article :—* On the whole, then, 
it is conceived, that the Article ap i us neith- 
er speaks against the mass _in itself, nor agai 
its being an offering for the quick and dead, 
for the remission of sin; but against it being 
viewed, on the one hand, as in dent of or 
distinct from the sacrifice on the cross,” &c. 

Here is the second—that a “‘ commemorativ 
sacrifice” in the holy Eucharist is aydilable 
both for the quick and dead, for the remission 
of sins, | 

3. In the preface to. Mr. Froude’s Remains, 
vol. iii., we are told, that the apostolic succes- 
sion enables those ing it “to bless, and 
intercede for, those who are within the king- 
dom of heaven,” i. e-, the Church) “in a sense 


in which no other men: bless or intercede. mo 
_ Thus we have, by, the Tractarian leaders, 
the whole of this priest’s system, doctrinally as- 
seried, The mere circumstance of the extor- 
tion of the money is not.esseptial. There 
be no doubt that the priest required the mone 
for the poor.” And, we suppose, at pries 
of the mois not.“ bless or in- 
faith and repentance by acts of charity.—Zon- 


‘don Record. 


pa- 


said to ourselves, | 
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‘Extract from Sentence of Suspension on 
Bishop Millar. 
| “ June 28,°1727.—The College of Bishops 
being met, find themselves obhged for re- 
7 covering the peace and.unity of this, Church, so 
miserat iolated and broken. by him, to sus- | 
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swer to the plainest quéstion. Yet, 
| shosting glory!” 2h 
shoating clapping hands, rushing over: 


> ~ 


Dollare if 
Dollers and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Fresr Paor.—The reader will find long 
but capital article-on-our first page, on the na- 


fet, 


ture and 6xervises‘of conscience, which is well 
worthy of wicatefid and ‘serious'perusal. 
Monpay Ocrosar.—By an ar- 
rangement of the Pastors’ of the Presbyterian 
Charch in'Phitadelphia, next Monday, will be ob- 
‘served in the following manner. , In the morn- 
ing at-half past.10-o’clotk, the Walnut street 
church; (Mr. Boardman’s) andthe North church, 
(Mr, Janewsy’s)- will, be opened; end in the af- 
ternoon, ,at half past 3 p’clock. the, Second 
chugch:(Dr.. Cuyler’s): afid:-the ‘Sixth’ church 
by the different Pastors. and.other appropriate 
services performed. In the evening at half past 
sevéen’o’tlock, the ‘monthly concert ‘of prayer, 
will be observed in their respective churches, 
With icthesé ities of religious service 
what’ will the people dot Will they give up their 
secular business for one day of part of one day, 
that. they may. unite their prayers for the spread 
of the Gospel? the. enlargement of the 
Kingdom of Christ an'object' sufficiently inter- 
esting to induge a full attendance at our church- 
We hope thet it,may be. 
Atmawac.—The Presbyte- 
rian Almanac is now. ready, and may be had in 
any’ quantity by application to the Publishing 
Agent, Mr. Paul T. Jones, corner of George and 
Seventh streets, Philadelphia, The Almanac is 
ah. octayo pamphlet. of thirty-six, pages, and is 
calculated forall partsof the United States. It 
contains the usual quantity of miscellaneous in- 
telfigence, ‘It should spread, over, the whole 
Church.. pastors and elders,resolve that it 
shall.’: In answer to an inquiry of a corres- 
pondent, we answer that the Almanac will be 
on sale at Mr, Carter’s Bookstore, New York, 
The price for single copies is 6} cents; and four 
dollars per hundred. 
Sxnop or Synod of 
Philadelphia will. hold its next annual meeting 
in the eity-of Washington, in the F street Pres- 
_ bytetian chiureh, on the third Wednesday in Oc- 
tober, at seven o’clock, P. M....We have been 
requested to stafe that’ ample accommodations 
will be provided.for all the ministers and elders 
who may be présent. 
_. Monraiy Concert,—-Our readers we hope 
will: not. fail to'read the articles with this title. 
They aré on an important subject, and are de- 
signed tocorrect erroneous views and practices, 
Sermon on Ravivars.——The Rev. Mr. Ow- 
en will preach on the subject of Revivals on 
Tuesday evening next, ‘in the Sixth Presbyte- 
tian church, in Spruce above Fifth street, Phi- 
ladelphia, We do sincerely hope that many 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of at- 


new monthly magazine, published in New York, 
and edited by the Rey. George Bush. ‘It is to 
be principally devoted to the exposition of pro: 
phecy, The second number, which is the only 
one we have'seen, is a reputable specimen of 
what the work will be, % 

Caorcu Casg.—On the 27th of September, 
the case of the Commonwealth vs, Green and 
others, was called for trial in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, when the Counsel for 
the Plaintiffs (New-school,) announced that it 
was discontinued, Laus Deo. 7 

Wasatneton the Cata 
logue, just received,. we learn that there are, 
including the preparatory department, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three students in this flour- 
ishing Institution, 


Deata.—On the 3d of September, the Rev. 


Dr. Keith departed this life at the residence of 


his brother: in Sheldon, Vermont. Dr. Keith 
was Professor of Systematic Divinity in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Virginia. _ 
Perversion or Reticron.—The following 
account of a Cumberland Presbyterian camp 


meeting in the west, is from a correspondent of 


the Boston Recorder. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterians are a sect which have sprung up from 
a small body of men cut off from the Presby- 
terian Church for unsound doctrine. The pic- 
ture is humiliating. Fatt 
' “The camps have no floors—straw on the 
round—beds thrown on the straw, or some on 
shelves or fixtures to elevate them a little from 
the ground. The preaching is mostly appeals 
to the passions and descriptions of heaven and 
hell—and r at that. ‘The man that can 
speak the loudest generally gets the most mourn- 
ers—yery little if any preaching to the Church. 
After every sermon, the mourners are called for. 
‘A hollow square is formed in front of the stand 
—now gommences a scene hard to describe, 
and such as | am sure you never imaginedexisted 
among any body, calling themselves Presbyteri- 
ans. Amid singing, a, beeen shouting, pray- 
ing, crying, the mourners come forward— 
‘mother sees het daughter come—she rushes 
‘forward, tumbles down ip the straw with her, 
commences clapping her ‘hands, shouting at the 
‘top of lier voice, striking her daughter on the 
back, &c. Two or three more who happen to 
‘know the individual, all commence shouting, 
‘clapping their hands, jumping from one to three 
feet high. .This is the condition of one individ. 
‘val. ‘Frequently twenty have a similar fracas 
at the same time. All this time, the area is sur- 
rounded by the multitude, getting on the henches, 
‘standing one tier above another, as far as they 
‘can see those that are ‘rearing,’ ‘changing, 
and ‘pitching,’ among the straw—some of them 
‘taking two to hold them ander their religious 
exercises, All this’ time, such tunes as “ Old 
Ship of Zio,” “Oh Canaan,” &c., are sung by 
the most stentorian ‘voices in ‘the crowd. © The 


some With their heads lyitg in chairs, some ‘on 
low benches, all groaning, ‘crying aloud for 
ey ; amid all this confusion, you must go and talk 

But’ very ‘few’ wilt give you'an’ an- 


ate months, or Tw 


‘will be opened -in: al! these 


prostrate mourners into the arms of those 
and relatives, who are waiti 
“come through,” (as getting religion is called, 
and then Some 3 
those professors looking on will cramp, and grow 
quite stiff, amid their shouting. This scene 
will frequently keep up all night. Singing has 
to keep all other noises under, if possible, and 
be continuous. ring a stay of one or two 
weeks, the fare is of the coargest kind, besides 
the inconveniences from the vermin that infests 
the woods. But all these circumstances, and 
the constant excitement of such scenes, do not 


prostituted and dishonoured.” 


‘amp Sunpay Sonoot Boox Sooirry From Ts 
in 1833 To May 1839.—The rapid 
and insidious diffusion of error in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, which led to the late protracted 
ané painful controversy, now 'so happily termi- 
nated, first suggested the propriety, and indeed 
necessity ofan institution, which by means of 
publications embracing sound and popular dis- 
cussions of the characteristic doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, might counteract ‘and 
neutralize the pernicious sentiments, but too 
widely cifculated, and too eagerly imbibed: by 
the people. The subject was first agitated in 
a small, circle of the friends of orthodoxy in 
Philadelphja,.by whom it was thought advisable 
to make'an effort to establish such an institution 
if it could be done with the sanction of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts. Accordingly the subject 
was brought before the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, at its meeting in the Great Valley, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, in October, 1833, 
and the following overture, framed we believe, 
by the late much lamented Rev. Samuel G, 
Winchester, was adopted, and. ordered to be laid 
before the Synod of Philadelphia at its ensuing 

‘s Whereas it is at all times important and 
peculiarly so at the present and in the existing 
circumstances of our Church, that effectual care 
be taken that our Catechisms and other Doc- 
trinal, Standards and also Tracts and other pub- 
lications in which correct views of Calvinistic 
truth are stated and defended, should be circu- 
lated ‘abundantly among the people of our de- 
nomination, therefore = | 

Resolved, That it be and it hereby is over- 
tured by this Presbytery to the Synod of Phila- 
delphia to take order for the establishment of a 
Presbyterian Tract Society within.the bounds 
of the Synod, in order that the people of all our 
congregations may be furnished readily and at 
a moderate price with the standard and other 
authors of an Orthodox, Calvinistic character.” 

' At the meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia 
held in Columbia, Pennsylvania, in November, 
1833, this overture was presented, and a simi- 
lar one from the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
upon which the Synod Resolved to 


*‘ Constitute a Board of Managers to prepare, 
publish and circulate Presbyterian Tracts and 
Books, inculcating the distinctive doctrines of 
our Standards, which Board shall be known as 
the Board of Managers of the Presbyterian 
Tract and Sunday School Book Society under 
the care and direction of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia. This Board of Managers consisted of thirty 
clergymen and eight laymen, who were ‘ en- 
powered to draft such by-laws as may be calcu- 
Inted to carry into effect the objects of this So- 


ciety, and to do whatever else they ey in their| | 


promote its design.’” 
Although this proposition was favourably 


— ee a, oD entertained by Synod, it appeared to be a gene- 
Tue Hrerornant.—This is the title of a 


ral impression that it was made at an inauspi- 
cious time, and that during the tumults of con- 
troversy in the Church, the scheme would 
scarcely receive sufficient attention to insure its 
ultimate success. | 

On the 2d of November, 1833, the Board of 
Managers that day appointed by the Synod, 
held their first meeting in Columbia, and ap- 
pointed the Rev. -Drs. Green and J. McDowell, 
the Rev. Messrs. Engles and Winchester, and 
Messrs. S. Allen, M. Bevan, A. W. Mitchell,| 
M.D., and A. Symington, as the Executive 
Committee: Dr.Green was the Chairman, and 


Rev. S. G. Winchester, Secretary of this first 


committee; and Dr. A. W. Mitchell was ap- 
pointed Treasurer, and Rev. Wm. M. Engles 
the Editor of the publications, A publishing 
committee was also appointed, and suitable by- 
laws adopted. 

The first act of the Executive Committee in 
furtherance of the views of their appointment, 
was the preparation and publication of a Cir- 
cular to present the object to the churches, and| 
solicit co-operation. Without funds, without 
suitable tracts, and with but little general inte- 
rest enlisted in their behalf, the Board of Mana- 


| gers accomplished but little during the first 


twelve months of their appointment. They were 
not however idle; but engaged in correspond- 
ence to procure original tracts, as well as to 
obtain the requisite funds. 

. In the year 1835, however, their publica- 
tions’commenced, and Tracts Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, as now on the Catalogue of the Board of 
Publication, were issued, and favourably re- 
ceived. 

In the year 1836, Tracts Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 
9 were added to the list; and Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 
5 were stereotyped, to meet the increasing de- 
mand. A ¢onsiderable number of these Tracts 
was sold, and circulated, awakening increased 
attention to the operations of the Managers. 
The funds with which these operations were 
commenced, were chiefly derived from the con- 
tributions of a few individuals in Philadelphia, 
and from the First Presbyterian church in the 
city of New York. 

In the year 1837, Tracts Nos. 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 were published, and an edition of some 
of the Tracts in volume form, was printed. The 
Board, in reporting to Synod in this year, re- 
marks, that in addition to the seven hundred 
and fifty copies of the volume of Tracts, they 
had issued, from the origin of the Society, se- 
venty thousand copies of the various Tracts. 
They also state that although they had com- 
menced without funds, they had at that time be- 
sides a’ balance in the treasury of $447, a stock 
in trade valued at $1769. The contributions 
during the year were $615. Of ‘this sum the 
first Presbyterian church in New York, contri- 


buted: $819, and».the balance was, made up of| not sleep over this matter, 


mourners—some lying flat‘on their backs; and] donations from Messrs. Wallace, Allen, Sym-| speakable importance. The Salvation of souls 


.., In the year 1838, Tracts Nos, 14, 15, 16, 


17 and'18, were published in connection with 


~ “4 


now and 
up here, another there, 


for them to 


try me so much, as tosee religion so perverted,| 
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Janeway on Romans, in volume form, In the 
report to Syaod of this year, itis stated that the 
publications: were steadily gaining ground in 
“our churches, and the demand for them fully 
meeting our expectations.” The amount o 

publications from the origin of the Society to 
the time of the:report was 104,000 copies, or 
4,324,000 pages, which evinces the increased 
and increasing vigour of the Society. As it may 
be interesting to see the progress of the society 
in the receipt of funds, we copy the following 
from the treasurer’s account: — | | 


~ Receipts in 1834, $217.34 
Do. 1835, 460.37} 
Do. 1886, 407.50 
Do. 1837, 630.80 
Do. 1838, 723.77 
Total, $2439,744 


In-this same year, the subject of enlarging 
the sphere of influence and usefulness, of the 


Society, by placing it under the care of the| 


General Assembly instead of the Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia, was discussed; and as the peace of 
the Church had been restored, and the Assem- 
bly would be likely to entertain the proposition, 
the matter was submitted to that body, and the 
result was the formation by it of a Board of 
Publication, to which was intrusted ample pow- 
ers to carry on the work ona scale commensu- 
rate with the wants of a widely extended com- 
munion, 

At the subsequent meeting of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Presbyterian Tract and 
Sabbath School Book Society, now under the 
care of this Synod, shall be dissolved at and 
after the meeting of the next Assembly, and its 
funds, books, tracts, stereotype plates and 


claims, be transferred to the Board of the As- 
sembly.” 


This arrangement at once gave prominence 
to the Board of Pnblication, and the appointment 
of a semi-centenary celebration, which was to 
be accompanied by the gifts of the Church to 
this Board, at once established it on a perma- 
nent basis, and introduced it to a career of use- 
fulness which is at once cheering to its friends, 
and auspicious for the Church. The vigorous 
operations, and the wide spread influence of this 
Board, may be seen in the Annual Reports 
which have regularly been published since the 
year 1839, 

Caution.—The Gazette. of Education, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia says :—“ In several late 
numbers of our Journal, we have called the at- 
tention of our readers to a series of juvenile li- 
brary books published by Papists, and designed 
to propagate the most preposterous of their er- 
rors and superstitions among children and youth. 
We also noticed one or two elementary school 
books published for the same end; and we have 
now on our table two or three very attractive 
school books of a more imposing and expensive 
size. It is doubtless intended to supply a series 
of school books, prepared and published under 
Papal auspices, for circulation in our schools. 
Probably many of them will find their way 
into Protestant schools, and diffuse principles 
and opinions which Protestants utterly repudi- 
ate and abhor.” | 


Hint ror PressyTERIANs.— We cannot, we 
think, with justice, be charged with bigotry, 
when we wish and endeavour to promote the 
extension of the Presbyterian Church without 
any disposition to be exclusive. As far as the 
truth in Christ is held by other denominations, 
we wish them success ; it would be unchristian 
not to doso; but believing that our branch of 
the Church maintains the truth in greater per- 
fection and purity than others, it is natural, and 
certainly no violation of Christian feeling; to 
feel greater pleasure at the extension of the 
Presbyterian Church, than we could at the pros- 
perity of any other denomination. It is not for 
this or that hame that we contend, but for the 
greatest amount of truth, and if in the exercise 
of a deliberate opinion, which we do not deny 
to others, we believe that to be found in the 
Presbyterian Church, we must peculiarly re- 
joice in theenlargement of that Church. So 
far as this feeling is right, we wish it to pre- 
vail, however sectarzan it may be regarded ; 
and perhaps there never was more occasion for 
it than at present. The Presbyterian Church is 
comparatively asleep amidst surrounding ac- 
tivity. The Roman Catholics are pursuing 
their object in the extension of their Church 
with untiring zeal ; the Tractarians in England, 
and High church Episcopacy in this country, 
are with their domineering and exclusive doc- 
trines coaxing the pliant, and frightening the 
weak into their fellowship; other denomina- 
tions show by their actions, that they believe 
success to be dependent on exertion ; while the 
Presbyterian Church with its wealth, its intelli- 
gence, its numerous adherents, is singularly in- 
different to its own welfare. We do not say it 
is doing nothing, but nothing adequate to its 
means. Why should this state of things con- 
tinue? For the sake of the truth it should not. 
Presbyterians sheuld insist now upon their pe- 
culiarities; they should be Presbyterians in 
fact and spirit, as well as in name, The min- 
istry have much responsibility resting upon 
them; the form of Church government they 
have adopted is defensible on scriptural grounds, 
and may be successfully maintained against the 
arrogant assumptions of churchmen ; their Cal- 
vinistic doctrines are the doctrines of God, and 
the only system which is homogeneous, and 
consists well in all its parts, why then should 
they not insist upon these things instead of suf- 
fering the inference by their silence, that they 
either do not believe their own creed, or at 
least do not very highly estimate it? 

All that is wanted is zeal. Let the welfare 
of the Church be a theme of daily thought and 
discourse with every Presbyterian, Let him 
continually say in private, what can I do for 
the Church ? and when two or three meet toge- 
ther, let ,the subject of consultation be, what can 
I do for the Church? Let our Presbyteries 
and Synods as well as our Sessions still consult 
about the enlargement of the Church. Let them 
It is one of un- 


depends on it. Should every oie who reads 
these remarks, immediately inquire. whether 


there was not a destitute place in his neighbour- 


| hood where a church might be established by 


_| tremble at the contracted spirit which has taken 


very people who have established them and re- 


ability give grudgingly and the work of God 


devoted to the extension of the Church in our 


sincerely believe, that so long as society is af- 


proper exertions, and ‘set immediately about in- 
teresting others iii the enterprise, and going on 
‘it faith and perseverance, umtil a house of wor- 
ship was established and the Gospel preached ; 
how many new churches might be reported to 
the next General Assembly ; and what is better, 
how many reports might be carried to heaven 
of souls saved through their instrumentality! 
We want hearts which will devise liberal things, 
and hands which will execute them. We 


possession of many and which seems to regard 
every thing expended on the Church as thrown 
away.'- Professing Christians will spend thou- 
sands on their houses, equipages and farms, or 
board up thousands for the ruin of their off- 
spring, while they dole out to the Church with 
a niggard hand and in any other spirit tha 
than that of cheerfulness. 
Our ecclesiastical’ Boards, the objects of 
which should commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience without any laboured appeal, 
are kept in comparatively feeble operation only 
by incessant and importunate calls upon the 


cognized them as their agents. A thousand 
neighbourhoods are destitute and a thousand 
churches should be built, and yet those who have 


entrusted to the instrumentality of man, instead 
ofadvancing with celerity, creeps on with a mo- 
tion scarcely perceptible. A new system must be 
adopted, The Church must become an object of 
affection to every Christian heart. Its welfare 
must be sought. Much more must be cheerful- 
ly and cordially expended on its advancement. 
Christian men whose time is now almost wholly 
absorbed in the business of the world, who are 
literally hid during the week among the world- 
ly masses, must become more conscientious in 
the application of their time and strength, and 
remember that the Church of Christ demands 
a portion of these which cannot be withheld 
without sacrilege. Ifmen would grow in grace 
and become the joyful expectants of heaven 
they must live more religiously, and let all 
around them see by their actions that this is not 
their rest, but that they are seeking one to 
come, If even ten persons in every Church 
were urgently engaged in the cause of God and 


own and in heathen lands, what a remarkable 
change would soon be visible in the accelera- 
ted onward movement of the Church! And 
yet instead of ten there should be a hundred, if 
not hundreds in every Church, who, having by 
their profession given themselves away to God, 
should be found dazly in the active service of 
God. The Presbyterian Church affords a 
wide field for enterprise. It is a Church beau- 
tified by her scriptural order and doctrine, and 
which cannot be enlarged without essential be- 
nefit to the world. Let then every Presby- 
terian, unite himself with his neighbour in some} 
work of Christian love. Let neither money or 
time be withheld from the Lord, and if some 
will stay behind to enjoy the flesh and watch 
their hoarded wealth, let them stay, but beware 
of the end wher God shall call them to account 
for their stewardship. | 
- 

ExPLanation.—We copy from the Banner 

of the Cross of last week the following : 


““¢Only believe, and why? Because faith is 
a confident trust inan Almighty Saviour, whose 
imputed righteousness makes up for all our 
defects.” 

‘‘The above is from an editorial article in the 
last Presbyterian. We have no doubt that the 
writer, on reviewing it, will promptly disclaim) 
such a miserable view of the Gospel as it pre- 
sents; but surely those who claim to be, par 
excellence, the Evangelicals, should be more 
cautious and accurate in their theological state- 
ments.” 


Without alluding to the slur on the Evan- 
gelicals, we hasten to inform our cotemporary 
that however equivocal the language might be 
in his lips, by which the outward Church is 
extolled more than the atonement; yet with our 
theology, in which there is no recognition of 
human virtue independently of the grace of 
God, and in which the human heart is descri- 
bed to be without abatement, * as deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked,” or in which 
the moral nature of man is considered as alto- 
gether defective ; our language instead of inti- 
mating that Christ superadds his righteousness 
to our own to supply deficiency, describes his 
whole righteousness as necessary to cover a 
nature wholly defective. Can the Editor of the 
Banner declare his belief that the righteousness 
of Christ is the full, the sufficient, the only 
ground of justification? If he can, then he 


must reluctantly admit that it can save those] 


who receive it, even without a beliefin his high 
church principles. 


CounTENANCED.—We exceeding- 
ly regret to see the following extract from an 
address delivered by Mr. Attorney General 
Ovid F. Johnson, of Philadelphia, at the open- 
ing of Captain Patridge’s Military School, at 
Bristol, Penpsylvania. It is an undisguised 
and unequivocal recommertdation of duelling. 
The author in vain throws in the disclaimer, 
“© { do not advocate duelling,” but here is his 
own language, in which he says the law of 
duelling is the “ rule of military life which is 


far preferable tothe corresponding ruleof peace-| 


able society.’ The evil of such a sentiment, 
from one of our principal legal functionaries, 
must be incalculable. 


“ Much as I respect the regulations of civil 
life, much as I appreciate the blessings of a 
high state of civilization, there is one rule of 
military life which is far preferable to the cor- 
responding rule of peaceful society. In. civil 
life, a man may malign his neighbour, blacken 
his character, .and lie his fair fame and honour- 
able reputation out of existence. What remedy 
has the slandered man for his wrong? One re- 
medy, and a noble remedy it is too! He must 
malign the maligner, slander the slanderer, out- 
lie the liar! Thisis the only remedy. To de- 
fend himself, the aggrieved person must descend) 
into the same ditch occupied by his slanderer, 
and soil his hands with the same filth and offal, 
that blacken the hands of the servile trickster, 
the sneaking calumniator. 

“¢In military life, the coward may slander 
and calumniate the upright and honourable, but 
he must-wash out the lie with his blood! Tknow 


I am throwing myself into the very face of the 
thousand prejudices of society on this matter— 
I do not advocate duelling—but I believe, and 


flicted with certain evils, which at present ap- 


bly supported. Very sincerely yours, 


pear inseparable from its existence, so long’ will 
that’ miluary principle of self 
without vatue, which forces the slanderer;' if 
write a lie he must, to write it in his blood! Far 
preferable is this principle of self respect to that 
dogma of popular prejudice, which subjects the 
upright and honourable to the invidious attack 
of every anonymous calumhiator who may 


dart his venom from the ‘thousand holes, eran- 
nies, and hiding places of society.” 


PRAYER FOR Missrons.—The first Monday 
in October is near at hand, and it should be re- 
ligiously observed. We all need continually to 
be reminded of our duty to our neighbour. 
Christians are accountable for the spread of the 
Gospel, and it must be sent to the heathen, or 
the Church is faithless. The revival of the 
missionary spirit is much needed. Millions are 
perishing without Christ, and because none are 
found to proclaim to them the Gospel. And 
why? are there not men enough rightly quali- 
fied to go, and is there not money enough to 
meet the largest expenditure? Yes, there are 
men enough, and who can be brought forth by 
the prayers of the Church, and there is money 
enough lying useless in the coffers of profess- 
ing Christians. Oh, if for one year Christians 
could vividly realize their relations to eternity— 
if they could see how hard it is to be saved—if 
they could feel in a measure as they soon will 
feel at the. bar of Christ, when their faithfulness 
will be inquired into, in visiting Christ, in sick- 
ness, in want, in prison, in the person of his 
poor disciples, and ministering unto him, then 
wherever the eye could be turned, the Church 
would be awake, and her energies would be felt 
to the ends of the world. Let each Christian 
endeavour to realize these things, and with 
whole heartedness let him come before God, 
and pray and plead—Thy kingdom come! 


Hien Cuurcuism.—From the leading article 
on our first page, we take the following true 
picture of high churchism. The author is 
speaking of the Oxford Tractarians, to whom 
may be attributed the marvellous increase of 
bigotted exclusiveness in the Episcopal Church 
in England and in this country, and which is 
eating out the vitals of Christianity. It is true 
as he says, that this high churchism, whether 
from the pulpit, the press, or the private circle, 
is so taken up with the external order of the 
Church, as rarely to speak of Christ. 


“Of Christ they rarely speak. Their abl 
absorbing topic of the Church, well nigh pre- 
cludes the mention of His holy name, and of 
His ‘great salvation.” The plain truth is, 
that Tractarianism (like its parent Romanism,) 
has little to do with the principles or spirit of 
the Gospel, but is chiefly conversant with exter- 
nals, and consequently robs religion of its light, 
its beauty, and its consolation. Of this direful 
system it cannot be said, “ Christ dwelleth in 
the heart by faith.” 


— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—Having declined the 
invitation recently offered me to visit Tallahas- 
see, in Florida, with a view of taking charge’ 
of the Presbyterian church in that place, | 
take this method of calling the attention of my 
brethren in the ministry, who may be unset- 
tled, to that interesting field of labour. The 
people are intelligent and respectable, and the 
prospects of usefulness highly encouraging. A 
pious and acceptable minister will be comforta- | 


Septimus Tuston. 


Washington City, Sept. 22, 1842. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Religions State of France.—No. XVII. 
: August 14th, 1842. 


Dear Sir—I have come recently to Paris, 
where I intend to spend only a few days, and 
whence [ am to proceed to Germany and to go as 
faras Grafenburg in Silesia, a place celebrated for 
the water system, and to which medical men advise 
me to resort. I shall spend some weeks there, 
and hope to find interesting matter in Germany 
for my next two or three communications. 

Let me now return to Mr. Bruitte, the convert- 
ed priest, | mentioned in my last letter. I think I 
told you my friends and myself had some hesita- 
tion at first, whether to send him to the evangelli- 
cal divinity school in Geneva, or to leave him in 
his former parish and endeavour to raise through 
his labours a Protestant church there. . 

The last plan had certainly its advantages, 
and would probably have been adopted, under 
similar circumstances, at the time of the refor- 
mation. Some favourable symptoms were ob- 
served, when a new curate was installed in the 
parish of Lachapelle, left vacant by Mr. Bru- 
itte’s deposition, and violent and false imputations 
were thrown out publicly by the grand vicar 
who presided over the solemnity. ‘This had no 
other effect but to exasperate Mr. Bruitte’s 
friends and to increase the attachment of the 
parish in general for his person. Out of one 
-hundred and thirteen peasants to whom an ap- 
plication was made, one hundred and ten sign- 
ed a petition for asking Mr. Bruitte to remain 
and preach the word of God in a private chapel. 

But on the one hand, there seemed to be 


very little, if any thing at all, of a truly spiri 


him; and, on the other hand, the most. influ- 
ential members of the parish, the Mayor and the 
Justice of the peace were decidedly averse to any 
endeavours in favour of the Gospel doctrines, 
though personally friendly to Mr. Bruitte and 
even to his protestant principles; a strange and 
guilty inconsistency! It was therefore to be 
expected that Mr. Bruitte would meet if at La- 
chapelle, with almost insuperable difficulties, es- 
pecially:as-he could not act at present in-the 
character of a regularly ordained minister, 
which would give a pretext for the ill will of the 
local authorities, and, 1 should perhaps add, of 
government. Besides these considerations, it is 
certainly desirable, for Mr. Bruitte’s personal 
religious improvement, that he might spend 
some months in the company of decided Chrie- 
tians, far from the snares and temptations of 
permanent controversy. 

It was therefore with unfeigned satisfaction, 
I received this very morning a letter from Ge- 
neva, informing me that the American Commit- 
tee there had resolved, upon my recommenda- 
tion, to take Mr. Bruitte under their care. They 
wish him to go immediately to Geneva, where 
he is to spend some time under their inspec- 
tion; and when he is sufficiently instructed and 
grounded in the faith, it will be time to see whi- 
ther he had best be sent, whether into his form- 
er parish, or to some other place. I quite ap- 
prove of the plan, and it is to be executed with- 
out delay. ; 

There is one circumstance, which I omitted 
in my last, and which I think well worth men- 
tioning. By turning Protestant, Mr. B. is on- 
ly returning to the faith of his fathers. His 

randfather (or the father of his grandfather, 
Pom not certain which of the two) was an Eng- 
lishman and a Protestant.. He came over to 
France, and having married a French woman 
and a Roman Catholic, he was led away by de- 

rees into his wife’s communion, and his chil- 
, were brought up in their mother’s faith. 
At the same time he made a slight change. in 
the last letters of his nathe, to make a French 


t be not}: 


-| ge city of his mental operations, expected much; 


val aud Christian feeling in their wish to keep }*&hd truly his address to the Alumni proved that 


of itself. His theme was perfectly in keeping 


to bea safe and desirable one both for morals 


name of an English one. Who knows but there| when about sending their son to a distance are, 


has been among Mr, Bruittes ancestors 
faithful servant of God whose faith and pray: 
ers the Lord remembered when he looked down 
in mercy upon his great-grand-son, beloved for 
the father’s sake! 


the prospect of a thorough, faithful mental train- 
ing, with a careful preservation if not improve- 
ment of his morals. In this Institution these 
two things are as likely to be secured as in any 
other in the country and far more likely than in 


Now, as far-as Mr. B. is personally concern-} the great majority of — We havea 
ollegi 


ed, the business is settled in a satisfactory way. 
But the general question remains: what ought 
to be done in favour of priests in a similar situ- 
ation? It js a difficult one, to be sure; but 
something ought to be done, and I doubt not but 
funds would be obtained for an object so inter- 
esting. I mentioned the subject a few days ago 
in a meeting:of pious ministers here; and they 
seemed to think that flinds would be collected 
without difficulty, if a suitable plan were pro- 


I have not much to say about Paris, where 
I stop this time fora few daysonly. ‘The cause 
of truth is certainly gaining ground, notwith- 
standing the unremitting efforts of the adversa- 
ries, and perhaps partly owing to the very bit- 
terness with ‘which they oppose what is good. 
There seems to be a general feeling among men 
high in rank and influence that evangelical doc- 
trines are true and must make their way. In- 
deed, I have heard some men of the class I just 
mentioned, express themselves on the subject in 
a way that quite delighted me. I think they 
have found out that Christian principles are 
favourable to political order and stability. ‘They 
have not always thought so, having been led 
into error by the misrepresentations of some per- 
sons who were interested in alienating from us 
the good will of “the powers that be.” I do 
not remember whether | told you in a former 
letter that Mr. Adolphe Monod, of Montauban, 
was .accused: ‘before government as a man of} 
very radical sentiments on political subjects, till 
the good bishop of Montauban, Mr. de Trélissac, 
during a visit in Paris, assured the ministers 
that he had never heard of Mr. Monod’s med- 
dling with politics at all. 

I have seen Mr. le Comte Agénor de Gaspa- 
rin, now a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
and likely to do much good in that new situa- 
tion. The Society which he founded, has 
continued to be the object of most violent op- 
position. Nearly the whole Protestant clergy 
of France has divided into two parties, the 
one declaring in favour of the Society, the 
others against it. Things are gone so far 
that one of our consistories has just taken 
measures to exclude from all the pulpits with- 
in its bounds, all the pastors who have ad- 
hered to the Society. ‘More than one hundred 
and fifty pastors are in that case; without 
reckoning a certain number of ministers belong- 
to the Lutheran Church, in whose situation it 
required a real courage to show themselves fa- 
vourable to the Society. For the Directory, the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in the Lutheran 
Church, has positively declared against it, and 
the pastors of that denomination who dare to act 
contrary to this body’s instructions, I might al- 
most say to its injunctions, have reason to fear 
that they will bring some trouble upon them- 
selves, and perhaps even lose their places. One 
of them at least has written to the Archives a let- 
ter which this paper has published, without the 
name of the authorand with his consent, in which! 
it is stated that he would be indanger of being de- 
posed, if his name were known, on account of his 
good will for the Society ; and having a family he 
dares not expose himself to such inconvenience, 
the question not being one in which conscience| 
seems positively involved. The Directory de- 
nies the facts; but the Archives maintains them 
against its denial, and affirms again* that 
they have all the proofs in hand. At the same 
time this paper complains that, whilst this ec- 
clesiastical authority act so despotically against 
a Christian association, it has no energy, not 
only against the worst errors in doctrine which 
have invaded many Lutheran pulpits in Alsace, 
but even against scandalous vices which are pub- 
licly attributed to some pastors, who are suffer- 
ed quietly to retain their places. 


But the Directory’s tyranny wil 
so far as to requite Messrs. Valette and Meyer, 
two pastors of the Lutheran- Church in Paris, 
members of the Committees of the Society 
to separate from the Society. The two pastors 
will not give way, first because they are attached 
to the Society, and also because they are not 
disposed to sacrifice their right and liber- 
ty as ministers to the simple wish of the 
Directory. Ifthe Directory does not withdraw 
its injunctions, the Consistory of the Lutheran 
Church in Paris will have to decide whether they 
will depose Messrs. Meyer and Valette; a step, 
I should think it can never take, as these two 
men are much esteemed and liked by their 
flocks and hold a high place in public opinion. 
The consequence must be, it seems, in every 
case a severe blow to the authority of the Direc- 
tory. 

Excuse, dear sir, this short and rather hasty 
letter, written in the midst of Paris bustle and 
business. I hope to write my next quietly from 
Grafenberg. 


For’the Presbyterian. 
COMMENCEMENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


The commencement of this interesting insti- 
tution took place on the 21st of September, and 
went off with very great eclat, so much so thal 
unless the Faculty are both diligent and success- 
ful they ‘will not be able to fulfil the expecta- 
tions which, I find, they have raised. The 
valedictory, on that occasion, was amongst the 
most perfect and efficient we ever heard. But 
the lions of the o¢casion were the two Presi- 
dents, Dr. Yeomans of Lafayette and Dr. Junkin 
of Oxford, Ohio. 

Dr. Yeomans’ friends, who know the elegant 
chasteness and brilliant polish of his style, to- 
ether with the originality and penetrating sa- 


they had a right to indulge large expectations, 
and might do it too with impunity or without 
any fear of disappointment. | 

Next came Dr. Junkin the revered and hon- 
oured parent of Lafayette, but now President of 
the University of Miami. He was the orator of 
the Literary Society. All his friends (and who 
was not his friend) were eager to catch the first 
tone of that voice, which all loved, even in spite 


with the man. ‘“ The spirit-of Protestant Col- 
onization,” or as he called it “the biography of 
young liberty,” and his discussion of it was full 
of that originality and pathos for which he is 
remarkable. It was indeed a masterly effort, 
as might be read in the eyes of the crowded 
audience, which at one time glistened with de- 
light and anon sent forth streams. But it is not 
our intention to speak, at large, of these eloquent 
and masterly efforts, as we hope they may be 
given to the public in more enduring form, 
when we believe our judgment will be unani- 
mously affirmed. | 
But sir, the subject of most importance to the 
public at large, as well as the friends of the In- 
stitution, is the evidence which this commence- 
ment affords of its efficiency and the increasing 
interest which it is exciting in the community. 
That society is beginning to appreciate its worth 
is evident both from the large additions recent- 
ly made to its number of students and the quan- 
tity and quality of the audience on this occa- 
sion. And yet if parents only knew the high 
tone of morality for which it is remarkable; the 
able and thorough course of instructions which 
is therein faithfully administered; and the salu- 
brity as well as beauty of its locality, it would 
be one of the most popular institutions in the 
land. These things we say deliberately and of 
knowledge. We neither intepd nor desire to 
undervalue any other College, but we know this 


and science, and as a parent, cannot, without 
conscious culpability, decline saying so. The 


two great disiderata fora father and mother 


knowledge of a number of ate Institu- 
tions, to none of which we could give the same 
high and unqualified character. And the rea- 
son of this is obvious.—Ilst. The number of 
students is comparatively smal] and consequent- 
ly each one enjovs a greater share of the Pro- 
fessor’s attention in his studies and recitations. 
2d. There is a greater number of young gentle- 
men of piety in proportion to the whole number 
of students than is usual in Colleges. Any per- 
son who has ever been connected with a Col- 
lege will understand and appreciate these facts. 
3d. But again it is a recent enterprise and has 
to contend with institutions long and well estab- 
lished. This can only be done by great efforts 
to make the efficiency of their instructions ap- 
pear in the moral sad, literary advancement of 
the young gentlemen intrusted to their care— 


and these efforts they appear determined to — 


make. 

In the class of ten which graduated on this 
occasion, we were struck with the evidence af- 
forded of the peculiar and interesting position 
which our country occupies among the nations 
of the earth, both as it regards her opportunities 
of a useful agency in the enlightenment of our 
race, and the obligations hence resulting, viz : 
There stood side by side not only the youth 
who hailed from the South with him who was 
born and educated in the North—not only the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Susquehanna 


with him who-dwells upon the banke of the Dels . 


aware, but along with these a native of the 
heather-clad hills of Caledonia, and an Athe- 
nian born and nurtured within sight of the 
Acropolis ! 

In addition to the degree of A. B. conferred 
on the class then graduating, and of A. M. on 
the class of 1839, the following h«morary de- 
grees were conferred, viz : . 

The degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. 
Henry R. Wilson, of Neshaminy, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Rev. Joseph L. Shafer, of Newton, 
New Jersey, and that of Master in the Arts on 
the Rev. John J. Carrell, of Harmony, New 
Jersey, and Mr. Joseph McKee, of the city of 
New York. W.E. 

For the Presbyterian. 
MONTHLY CONCERTS.—Ne. Il. 

Mr. Editor—In our last remarks, we consid- 
ered the Presbyterian Church in the essential 
element of her existence, as a Missionary 
church; and as such, her members were bound 
by solemn covenant obligations to unite their 
prayers and efforts and consecrate their sub- 
stance in carrying forward the great work of 
the world’s conversion to Christ. The very 
limited attendance on the monthly concert of 
Prayer, accounted ina great measure for the 
low state of missionary feeling. Hence the ne- 


-cessity for the memorial of the Board of Foreign 


Missions to the last General Assembly in which 
they deplore “the inefficiency of our churches, 
in failing to provide the necessary means to send 
such reinforcements to the field as were ready 
to g0, and at this moment, absolutely needed to 
make our present stations efficient.” It was 
stated, that there was within the bounds of our 
church, a body of thirteen hundred ministers, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand communi- 
cants! Let this mass of moral influence be bap- 
tized into the Spirit of Missions, and what be- 
nign effects must result therefrom to the outer- 
most circle of social existence. Contract that 
influence, and let selfishness become the law of 
the Church, and while she would have ceased 
to be the centre of a hallowed influence, she 
could not cease to be the centre of an evil in- 
fluence to the world. The Christian church 
was constituted expressly to embody and dif- 
fuse the spirit of Christ, which is the Spirit of 
missions; and its efficiency for this‘end, depends 
under God, on the entireness of its consecra- 
tion to this work. Before we offer some sug- 
gestions a8 an improvement on the present 
mode of conducting the monthly concert of 
prayer, we will introduce the reader to a con- 
gregation assembled for the observance of this 
set exercise. ‘The services of the evening com- 
mence with a song of praise, followed by a 
prayer from some member of the church. The 
burden of that prayer is, for that particular 
church, concluding with the general petition, 
‘let thy kingdom come and thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.” As an apology for 
the absence of a missionary spirit in the exer- 
cise, it may be urged, that the individual lack- 
ed information as to recent missionary opera- 
tions, or his feelings may not yet have become 
enlisted- in the object of the meeting. The 
Pastor or officiating clergyman then arises with 
a Missionary Chronicle or Herald in his hand 
and after reading a chapter in the Bible, pro- 
ceeds to WAKE UP the missionary feeling among 
his hearers by reading copious extracts from 
the journals of missionaries. ‘The intelligence 
thus communicated may or may not prove in- 
teresting, according to the novelty of its detail, 
or the usual routine of missionary information, 
the latter being much more frequently the case. 
Or in the place of extracting from the Chroni- 
cle, the pastor may state to his people, that he 
discovers nothing of special interest/ in the mis- 
sionary world for the past month, and therefore, 
he would call théir attention to an account of a 
most interesting and powerful revival of reli- 
gion in some part of the country. A prayer 
succeeds, which expresses unfeigned gratitude to 
God for this gracious effusion of Divine influ- 
ence, coupled with earnest supplication that some 
mercy drops might descend on their thirsty hill 
of Zion. Another song of praise and then the 
concluding prayer either by the Pastor ora lay- 
man, in which after returning thanks for this 
privilege of meeting together, offers up some 
general petitions for the missionaries, that their 
lives and health may be spared, and they be 
greatly succeeded in preaching the gospel. Then 
follows an enumeration of some of the promises 
concerning the future glory of the Church, “ that 


the knowledge of the Lord might cover the 


earth, as the waters cover the face of the great 
deep” —“‘ that the wilderness and solitary place 
might be made glad, and the desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose,” “that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house might be established on the tops 
of the mountain and all nations flow unto it and 
live.” The Missionary hymn— 
From Greenland’s icy mountains” 

With the benediction, concludes the exercises of 
the Monraty Concert oF PRAYER FoR For- 
EIGN Missions! Is the case of this congrega- 
tion an isolated one in the history of our church? 
Is it not to be feared that there are many, 
whose order of exercises furnish a counterpart 


to the description just given? Either alter the . 


nomenclature of the exercise and call it a pray- 
er meeting, or else adapt the services to the 
magnitude and interest of the cause it contem- 
plates. What is the remedy for this state of 
things? How can our Monthly Concerts of 
Prayer be made to subserve their original de- 


| sign, viz: to be missionary meetings?’ We an- 


swer, by our Pastors making diligent prepara- 
lion to instruct their people as to the design and 
origin of missions—the obligation of the church 
to consecrate herself to this service and the pre- 
sent condition and future prospects of the mis- 
sionary cause. As to the first of these heads, 
the design and origin of Missions, how few con- 
gregations are really instructed in this particu- 
lar. The sentiment may be expressed from the 
pulpit, that the Christian Church was originally, 
a Missionary church. But do the know 
any thing about its early missionary. opera- 
tions? What do by far the largest. proportion 
know about the labours of the first missionaries, 


‘the apostles, the triumphs of the Gospel, achiev- 


ed through their instrumentality, the “progress 
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to be wrong?.. Who foolishly 


Church of Scotland who now feel 


extend to them the right hand of fellowship aad 


where substituting: t re} Sencers 
of Jesus Christ for the lished'church. . They know that the movement 


place and country tk 


heathenism in Christian sanctuaries erected: in 
the place of idol temples. Who can follow the 


Great Apostleof the Gentiles in his superhuman’ 


efforts to fulfil the letter of his commission, to 
bear the name of: Jesus. before the “Gentiles 
and kings; and.the children of 
Who-can tell when the made a con: 


quest of the then known world? These are sub- 


jects of intense interest to every reflecting mind, 
and should be made matiers i instruction by 
every pastor to his people. - Nor is it sufficient 
to inten information on the record :of those 
important facts.as contained in the “ acts of the 
apostles,”: This the humblest attendant in the 
worship of .God’s:hause can do for himor her- 
self, Ecclesiastical history must be con- 
sulted—the geographical position of the coun- 
tries traversed,.and made the scenes of special 
missionary operations in apostolic timés, be 
accurately. deacribed—-and to this end; maps 
should be introduced into every lecture room, to 
be used at the Monthly Concert of Prayer, if 
op.no other oceasions. The le are 
that the word of God. began to be preach- 
ed. at. Jerusalem—and thence. * t the 
regions. of Judea and Samaria.”  Paul,,and 
Barnabas’ when called to the work of prea 
ing'to the Gentiles, leave Antioch, depatt into 
Seleucia, from thence sail to Cyprus—from 
thence to.Pergain Pamphylia, and from thence 
to Antioch in Pisidia, &c. Now how utterly 
impossible. to convey to the minds of any peo- 
ple,’ an intelligeat apprehension of these 'coun- 
tries visited and evangelized through apostolic 
without pointing out their’ 
hical position on the mep. peuple thus 
missionary epirit“of the 
Church in the apostolic age; ‘naturally inquire, 
whether that spirit has slumbered in the Church 
from that period till the eighteenth century, the 


era ‘of Proteétant .missions?' Here opens an- 
other interesting field of inquiry to the .pas- 
tor, who can + find exhaustless themes of 


missionary- instruction for his people at the 
Monthly Concert of Prayer. That service sure- 
ly wag not iastituted exclusively to comprehend 
modern missionary labours; but by looking 
back from time to time at-the original design of 
the Christian Church, and furnishing a brief 
chronological sketch ‘of the steps by which it 
has attained its present standing, to stimulate 
and encourage us to new activity and new 
zealin the great work before us. If it were 
ible that the whole field of missionary 
bour under the New Testament: dispensa- 
tion has been thoroughly surveyed from the 
Apostle’s day to the present, we have the 
history of the Church reaching back through 
the long track of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. re is an exhauystless theme for instruc- 
tion byevery pastor to his people, and that too, 
at the Monthly Concert of Prayer. Nor let it 
be said that this discursiveness as to the mat- 
ter of information, defeats the original design of 
the Institution, inasmuch as it contemplated the 
rein the modern missionary field. As we 
have 
essential elements of its existence, a missionary 
Church, any information concerning its early 
history and future progress, a review of the 
lives of those eminent servants of God under 
that dispensation, while it would animate our 
faith as to God’s faithfulness to his Church in 
ages that are past, would lead us to labour and 
pray with greater earnestness for its future 
glory, when Zion shall become a “praise and 
Joy in the whole earth.” What purer specimen 
of holy devotedness can be found in modern} 
times, than that of faithful Abraham? What 
instance of a more self sacrificing zeal in be- 
half of the Church, than that of Moses? Read/ 
the lives of that long line of worthies recorded 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and then 
say, whether their singular Christian constancy 
and devotion, shall not stimulate that Christian 
devotedness which the mightier influences of the 


Gos produce ? 
. We propose in our next, fo offer some sug- 


tions as to the more profitable conducting of 
the Monthly Concert of Prayer, with the in- 
formation derived from modern missionary ope- 
rations. 
For the Presbyterian. 

SCOTCH DISSENTERS. 

Mr. Editor—In your Editorial remarks on 
my last letter, you do not question the harsh 
treatment which the Scottish Dissenters have 
received from the Ministers of the Establish- 
ment, but add **No matter how harshly they 
have been treated, as Christians, they are bound 
to hail the first sign of repentance in their of- 
fending brother; and are not justified in recal- 
Jing the past as an argument why they should 
not extend the right hand of fellowship.” Now, 
whilst I cordially say “* Amen” to this Christian 
sentiment, I. have to recall your attention to 
the second paragraph of my letter, in which | 
ask: *“*And do the ministers of the Establish- 
ed Church manifest any sorrow for their past 
misdeeds, or any inclination to give them up for 
the time to come? They have never done so in 
public. Have they given up any of their sys- 
tematic efforts to crush Dissenters? Not one.” 
Here you perceive I vindicated the refusal of 
‘Dissenters to co-operate with Churchmen, on 
the ground that there is no evidence of repen- 
tance, no change of conduct. You may regard 
the opening*of their pulpits to Dissenters as a 
“sign of repentance;” but I do not, so long as 
they desperately cling to the stipend extorted 
from Dissenters by distraint and imprisonment. 
Can they be penitent and yet persist in the 
same course of action? Have they given up 
selling the property of those who conscientious- 
ly reluse to support their establishment? I shall 
rejoice to hear of it. Have they said to Messrs. 
Russel, Tait, &¢c., who were imprisoned in the 
Calton hill jail of Edinburgh, “ brethren, forgive 
us this wrong; and we will never again offend 
in this manner? This I would “hail as the 
first sign of repentance ;” but so long as there 
ig no expression of regret for the past, and no 
promise of amendment for the future, | have 
my doubts of their penitence. Are they will- 
ing now to be put-on a footing of equality with 
Dissenters? By no means. They are anxious 
to engage the Dissenters on their side in this 
crisis} but the one. party are still treated 
as the children and the other as the stepchildren 
of the family. They are willing to admit dis- 
stnting ministers into their pulpits, provided 
dissenters pay a sum of money annually for the 
‘support of the “kirk” or allow their furniture to 
be seized and sold for this purpose. _ 

Besides, with the exception of the Reformed 
Presbyterians, the Scottish Dissenters are volun- 
taries, who believe civil establishments of reli- 
gion to be unscriptural, unjust, and injurious to 
vital godliness; many of them for conscience 
sake have refused to pay the Edinburgh annu- 
ity tax: and would it not be contrary to their 
principles to help in supporting the Established 
Church? ‘They found to their painful experi- 
ence that “ spiritual principles” Were not to be 
preserved in the Establishment, and hence 
they dissented ; and many of them daily pray 
for the downfall of those establishments which 
set aside the authority of Christ. Can you then 
blame them for refusing to support @ system 
which they believe to be antichristian?. ‘For 
refusing to co-operate with brethren who obsti- 
nately cling to what they, the Dissenters believe 
seek Christian 
liberty in a church from which it is excluded 
by positive statute? . Let the ministers of the 

themselves 


cramped in all their efforts by law éuits, re- 
nounce all dence upon acts of Parliament 
and return to the law of Christ, and ‘all the'Dis- 
-senters in Scotland will hail them as brethren, 


bid them God speed. ‘ 


fore remarked, the Church being in _the| 


the Dissenters: have not much confidence in the 
sincerity.of the movement party in the Estab- 


may be traced to the ‘voluntary controversy, 
and that the movement party have been driven 
dato their present ‘position much against. their 
will.. When they passed their celebrated veto 
act in 1834, they deprecated the abolition of 
patronage, and solemnly declared that they had 
no intention to trench upon the vested rights of 
the patrons. Finding however, that the people 
took ‘but little interest in this measure, and that 
the Court of Session and the House of Lords 
had condemned it as unlawful, they have been 
driven slowly and reluctantly from “ non intru- 
sion” into the abolition of patronage. Some of 
them also were in the habit of using one lan- 
ge to the patrons another to the people. It 

is well known that a Rev. D. D., moved in the 
Sytiod of Glasgow and Ayr, an overture to the 
eneral Assembly for the abolition of patron- 
age about the very time that he wrote the Duke 
of Argyle disclaiming all intention of attacking 
patronage. It is generally understood also that 
any concession by Government that would save 
their character and afford am honourable retreat 
would very: much diminish the numbers of the 
movement party. Some would do any thing 
short of forfeiting consisteocy to get out of their 


ch.| present difficulties; and it is said that :more 


than one meeting has been held to consider 
what would be deemed sufficient to save their 
But it appears to me that.all their efforts for 
the abolition of patronage will be vain. The 
patrons. are a powerful. body in Scotland and 
will not yield without a struggle. Qne of them 
has. repeatedly-told ime, eight peers and for- 
baroneta had. solemnly bound themselves 
to-overthrow the Establishment as soon as pa- 
tronage was abolished. ‘‘ We haye the same 
right to patronage,” said he, “that the minis- 
} ters have to the teinds ; and if they repeal the 
one act of Parliament, we will instantly assail 
the other,” Patronages are bought and sold in 
Scotland like any other property; and it would 


TH E. 


‘and that, springing at once from the love.and 
the. possession of spirttual excellence.” The 
great source of the spiritaal joy of heavenly be- 
‘ings, is God's love, manifested in the exhibition 
of .his infinite glory to souls prepared by his 
grace to receive it; attended by a full persuasion 
that He is their eternal .portion. To the green 
patriarch God said, Fear not, Abram: I am, 
thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward,” 
it.is in God, .not in ourselves, we are to find 
our chief happiness. - The spiritual joy of para- 
dise, will be in us; but it- will come from God. 
He is its author ; he pours it into hearts prepared 
to receive it. His ** favouriis life ;” (Ps. xxx. 5,) 
and his loving kindness is better than life.” 
Ps. Ix. 3. Your life is_hid with Christ in 
God.” Col. iii..3, Such. ie the language of 
Scripture.’ It makes God all in all, and the 
creature dependent for every thing. Let us 
then ascribe to our God the honour due to his 
name, and say with the inspired writer: “ With 
Thee is the fountain of life: in thy light shall 
we see light.” | 
Fopthe Presbyterian. 

CHEAP EDUCATION. 

_ We woyld call the attention of pious young 
men, whose hearts the Lord may have stirred 
with a desire to preach the Gospel, to an edito- 
rial notice under this head in the Presbyterian of 
last week. There are many young men in our 
Church, possessed of rare gifis for the work of 
the ministry, and whose hearts burn with a de- 
sire to proclaim the Gospel of Christ, but who 
are deterred from undertaking the laborious and 
| protracted work of preparation, solely by the 
want of means to prosecute an expensive course 
of study. Even the aid to which the Board of 
+ Education are limited by their Constitution, is. 
quite insufficient to meet all the expenses of an 
academical course. It is often painful to wit- 
ness the depression and anxiety of devoted 
young men, having no other means than those 
afforded by our Board of Education, when they 
have exhausted this scanty supply, and know 
not what to do, or where to look, for any further 


be unjust to deprive a patron of that right which) resources. 


he or his ancestors had purchased for a thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Besides, Government is 
patron of three hundred parishes, and it is not 
likely that the ministry will give up this source 
‘ofinfluence:; * 

_ I would not have troubled you with this se- 
cond letter, had you not misunderstood my de- 
signin the former. It was on the continued ill 
treatment of Dissenters, that I grounded their 
defence ; and till a change in this respect take 
place, even the royal law of love does not re- 
quire them to support the ministers of the Es- 

tablishment. A Scorrisa Dissenter. 

the Presbyterian. 

THE HEAVEN OF THE BIBLE. 

Mr. Editor—Under this heading in your pa- 
per for September 10, an extract from the wri- 
tings of Dr. Chalmers was published that needs 
qualifying remarks to guard it against making a 
wrong impression. This broad assertion is made: 
** Itis not sufficiently adverted to, that the hap- 
piness of heaven lies simply and essentially in 
the well going machinery of a well conditioned 
soul; and that according to its measure it is the 
same in kind as the happiness of God, who 
lives in bliss ineffable, because he is unchange- 
able in being good, and upright, and holy.” 

This assertion, I apprehend, is too btoad and 
unqualified.. It excludes too much the idea of 
the creature’s entire dependence on God, which 
no one would be more ready to admit than Dr. 
Chalmers. I shall not object to the phrase 
“well going machinery,” applied to an imma- 
terial spirit. While I admit the happiness of a 
sanctified soul, resembling that of God, | must 
add, the former differs so much from the latter, 
as not to warrant the assertion, ** that in its 
measure it is the same in kind with the happi- 
ness of God.” | 5 

How infinite the difference between a creature 
and the Creator! The happiness of God is in- 
limited, and changeable. Can it, then, be said, 
with propriety, they are the same in kind, while 
they are so essentially different? | 
_ The happiness of heaven,” I apprehend, 
does not lie ‘‘ simply and essentially in the 
well going machinery of a well conditioned 
soul.” A soul so conditioned will derive 
pleasure from the regular and harmonious work- 
ing of its machinery. Pleasure, and not pain, 
is, by the Creator, connected with its move- 
ments. But this condition constitutes, not its 
heavenly happiness, but its capacity and fitness 
to receive that happiness. Heaven is more 
than the regular and harmonious movements of 
a sanctified spirit; it is the tide of blessedness 
which God pours into a soul which he has thus 
prepared to receive his joyous communications. 

A sound condition of bodily organs and their 

harmonious movements, will exempt from bodi- 
ly pain, and impart a degree of pleasure; but to 
enjoy ‘what we are capable of enjoying when 
the body is in such a healthful state, the vari- 
ous objects of nature to which our senses are 
adapted, must be presented to them. Food 
must be applied to the appetite; harmonious 
sounds must be addressed to the well tuned ear ; 
light, so sweet to the sight, must pour its beams 
upon our eyes, and disclose to us all the beau- 
ties of the landscape and the mountain scenery, 
and the richer glories and sublimer prospects of 
the firmament. The pleasure is in us, but it 
comes from a source without us. 
So it is with the spiritual machinery. The 
sanctified state of the soul, as observed already, 
constitutes not its happiness, but its capacity, its 
fitness to receive happiness. It is not the foun- 
tain that pours forth the stream of blessedness, 
but the vessel that receives blessedness from the 
living fountain. Our enjoyment, both here 
and hereafter, depends upon the communication 
of happiness that God is pleased to make from 
Himself. 

Many a young convert has experienced high- 
er joy, when the work of renovation ‘was only 
begun, than in subsequent life, when the work 
was much further advanced. Our blessed Lord 
while on earth was perfect in goodness fand ho- 
liness; but he was sustained under his sufferings, 
not by present joy, but by “the joy that was 
set before him ;” the joy which he obtained by 
enduring the cross. is the light, and joy, 
and blessedness of heaven. Were he to re- 
move from heaven, its light, its joy, and its 
blessedness would cease. 
The correctness of these remarks is confirm- 
ed by the language of inspired men. ‘ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion for ever. It is good 
for me to draw near to God.” Ps.73. The 
language of Dr. Watts is more correct than that 
of Dr. Chalmers : 

+ Were I in heaven without my God, 

| T’ would be no joy to me.” 

_ Heathen writers have said, * Virtue is its own 
reward.” There is a sense in which this is 
true; and another sense in which it is not true. 
That the practice of virtue saves a man from 
much ihquietude of mind, and is attended with 
pleasant emotiors and feelings, is true ; but this 
result of true virtue, of Christian holiness, con- 
stitutes'a-small part of its reward. in this 
life only” says Paul, “ we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable.” It was the 
hope of heaven, the hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion, the hope of. being .with Christ for ever, 


whelming afflictions; and their hope accom- 
panigd with the Holy Spirit bearing witness 
with their spirits that they. were the children of 


God, and affording a sense. of hig love, filled 
them with joy. e assent to the assertion of 


Dr. Chalmers, that “ the main reward of para- 
dise is spiritual joy,” but we think he mistakes 


that supported the apostles under their over-| 


Mr. McClusky has devised a plan for reducing 
the expenses of an academical course, to the 
amount of the appropriations of the Board of 
Education—viz. 37.50 each term, or $75 for 
the whole year. The privileges of this plan 
are open to all candidates for the ministry, to 
whom thorough instruction at a good Academy, 
and cheapness of living, may be an inducement. 

As the number is limited, it will be advisable 
to make very prompt application. Could not 
other Academies open similar facilities for edu- 
cation? To lessen the expense of a liberal 
education, provided the standard is not let down, 
is an object well worthy the attention of those 
having charge: of institutions of learning. A 
vast amount of talent is lost to the church, and 
the world through the poverty of the posses- 
sors, which might be recovered and put to the 
best use, by a little encouragement of the sort 
to which we allude. In many cases the actual 
expense of adding a few young men to a flour- 
ishing institution, would be very trifling indeed; 
and the additional trouble scarcely worth 
naming. Now if pains were taken to select 
youth of the right description, to enjoy the be- 
nefits of such an opportunity, we scarely know 
of any way in which more good could be done 
at less sacrifice. We could, of our own know- 
ledge, point to names of the greatest distinction, 
in the political and scientific world, as well as 
in the church, which have been redeemed from 
obscurity, by this very means. What is there 
to prevent almost any academy or college from 
educating one or more gifted and promising 
youth gratuitously; or at least for the small 
sum which might be needed to cover the actual 
additional expense? And who can estimate 
the results which might flow from such a plan? 
if generally adopted! 

There is, we believe, no sort of capital, which 
sociely prizes so lightly, and turns to so bad 
account, as the intellectual endowments of its 
members. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PuivapetpHia Hien Scnoo..—Professor John 
Seely Hart has entered on the duties cf the office of 
Principal of the High School of Philadelphia, va- 
cated by Prof. Alexander Dallas Bache. Mr. Hartis 
from Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. He is a gra- 
duate of Nassau Hall, Princeton, New Jersey, and 
has been since the completion of his collegiate 
course, constantly employed in the business of in- 
struction, first as Principal of an Academy in Missis- 
sippi, subsequently as a Tutor and Professor at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


DesTrucTION oF TWo MoRE Baidces.—Between 
eleven and twelve o’clock on Tuesday night, 27th 
ult., the Reading railroad bridge and the Montgom- 
ery county bridge, crossin Mill creek, about two 
miles above Manayunk, Pennsylvania, were de- 
stroyed by fire, ‘They crossed the creek in a paral- 
lel line, immediately adjoining, and were between 
two and three hundred feet in length. The county 
bridge was covered and being set on fire first the 
flames soon spread and communicated to the other. 
This bridge was not watched, and the watchman 
of the rail road bridge was not aware of any feloni- 
ous act until alarmed by the flames, already spread- 
ing furiously through the other one. It is said that 
the watchman of the rail road bridge arrested the in- 
cendiary but was unable to retain his hold upon him, 
and he succeeded in making his escape. 


Important Discovery.—The Petersburg (Va.) In- 
telligencer says:—Some twelve months ago our 
townsman, Dr. P. C. Spencer, conceived the idea of 
manufacturing paper from the leaves of that, of late, 
much neglected plant, the Morus Multicaulis, and 
communicated his ideas on the subject to our neigh- 
bour. .With the assistance of Mr. William Miller, 
the Manager of the Motoaca Paper Mill, Dr. Spen- 
cer has succeeded in manufacturing excellent paper 
from Morus Multicaulis leaves, and we have now 
in our possession several numbers of our issue of to- 
day printed on this paper. The discovery of Dr. S. 
will prove, we have no doubt, highly useful. ‘The 
difficulty of procuring suitable rags has been a draw- 
back on the operation of Paper Mills. This diffi- 
culty will now be obviated. Such is the prolific na- 
ture of the multicaulis plant, that in one year’s time 
a sufficient number can be raised to supply ** stock” 
to all the paper mills in the United States. Dr. S.’s 
discovery, we have no doubt, will be much improved 
upon—and we should not be surprised, if, in the 
course of a year or two the use of rags in the manu- 
facture of paper were entirely abandoned. i: 


TornaDdo.—A terrific tornado occurred at Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, on the 12th ult. In ene place with- 
in the com of two miles square, no less. than 
fourteen barns and houses were unroofed. Oak and 
hickory trees, three and four feet through, were 
blown down and twisted off in any quantity. The 
roads in many places are represented to be so filled 
with fallen timber as tobe entirely impassable. A 
son of B. Miller was killed by the falling of a limb 
of a tree. 


Tax Pavers 1n ILuinots.—We learn from the 
Sangamon Journal of Friday last, that a meeting was 
held in Springfield by the tax payers of all parties, 
at which they resolved, that there was no law to 
_ justify the recent proclamation of the Governor, pro- 

hibiting the reception of State Bank paper in pay- 
ment for taxes; and that they would not pay their 
taxes four 1842, in any better until other- 
@ise ordered by the Legislature. ‘They resolved 
that they were in favour of compelling the State 
Bank to pay specie for her notes, or withdraw her 
circulation and wind up her affairs; and that State 
Bank paper ought not to be received in payment to 
the School and Seminary funds. 


Raw Roap at Avction.—The Rensselaer and 
Saratoga Rail Road, extending from Troy to Balls- 
ton, Spa, is to. be sold at auction on the 17th inst., 
under the foreclosure of a mortgage given to the 
Bank of Troy, Farmers Bank of do., Merchants and 
Mechanics Bank of do., City Bank of qo., and the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Rail Road Company. The 
Road is to be sold subject to a right of redemption, 
as provided by an Act of the Legislature passed on 
the 12th of April last. _ eer 

Premeprratep Arson, Ourrace anD Inguny.— 
During the night of Friday 23d ult., the inhabitants 
of sano? bores were in great excitement, in conse- 
‘quence of a premeditated attack during the night, 
u Kempton’s mill, in that -borougl, by a party 
of hand-loom weavers, from the city and districts 


fact. and despatched some of the officers to the 


three ounces. 


immense turn out on each Sabbath day, be¥peaking 


. the early expectations and caleulations H+ ane quar. 


to be sold outright; and the rich county of Luzerne 


in a suit at Jaw for land.” 


‘ the Christian religion. 


Janded on Monday morning, two hundred and five 


of Philadelphia. ‘The sheriff was apprised of the} 


Besides, as your Glas respond t Kints,| its great source, when he adds these words:| place, who soon spread the alarm to the citizens 
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there, and at.an early hoor had an. organization for 
the protection of the , 
small party of the citizens who were deputed to 
the lower end of the road attacked 
ya la arty, fired upon and compelled to retreat 
into as tows Mr. Collins the constable was 
wounded by a discharge from one of the assailants, 
several. shot taking effect in his neck. This state 
of things caueed an alarm in the town, the bells of 
all the mills giving the signal, when the assailants 
retired without making an attack. —Phi/adelphia 
Gazelle. 

Tae Pounp Sreacine in THE Unirep Stares.— 
By a law of Congress, approved July 27, 1842, it is 
declared that in all payments to or from the Trea- 
sury, the pound sterling shall be deemed equal to 
four dollars and eighty-four cents. The same rule 
is to be applied in appraising imported merchandize, 
where the value is by the invoice in pounds sterling. 

A New Current or Trave.—We learn that 
one of the most extensive smelting establishments 
of lead in Missouri, have for several months past, in 
fact for nearly a year past, been shipping the entire}. 

roceeds of their furnaces to Europe. We farther | 
earn that the prices for which the lead sells in 
the European market, with the exchange thereon, 
has yielded a larger profit than the western lead 
sent to the eastern market.— Si. Louis ican. 


A Larce Appie.—The largest apple we have 
seen this year, observes the Cincinnati Gazette of 
Thursday last, was brought to our office yesterday. 
It weighed twenty seven ounces, and measured fif- 
teen and ahalf inches. ‘The apple isa Mammoth 
Pippin—was raised on the Cassily farm two’ miles 
north of the city. 32.3 


Missionaries Marry !—At a meeting of 
the Amercan Board of Foreign Missions, at Norwich, 
in Connecticut, a few days since, the question was 
agitated, “ Shall Missionaries marry?” after some 
5 gig it was wisely concluded to lay it on the 
table. 


Larce Pears.—Mr. David Stabler, of Mill- 
creek, has poste the editor of the Cigcinnati 
Gazette with a pear that weighed two pounds. It is 
of the ** Bell species.” Mr. Abraham Ruffid, living 
near Carthage brought in a Jot of the same kind to 
market, three of which weighed five pounds and 


A Cuurcn-coinc Propte.—Our good’yity cf 
Nashville will vie with ym? community “in the 
Union, in the observance of religious worsh p, The 


as it does a high state of morals, is a scene not only 
to animate the devotion of the Christian, but to ex- 
cite the pride of the most indifferent citizen. The 
various congregations, already large, are at this 
time rapidly adding to their numbers, and judging 
from the pervading interest manifested by all class- 
es of society in the progress of this sacred cause, 
the work of conversion is not likely to stop.—Nash- 
ville Whig. 
Nauvoo.—It was commenced by the Mormons, 
being then a small village of twenty houses, in No- 
vember, 1839, and such has been its rapid growth that 
it now contains a population of ten thousand souls, 
and the number is rapidly increasing. It is.two hun- 
dred miles above St. Louis, upon the Mississippi riv- 
er, at the head of the Desmoines rapids. They have 
two extensive steam saw mills, a large steam flour- 
ing mill—a tool factory, on a handsome scale—a 
foundry—and a company of considerable wealth 
from Staffordshire, England, who are establishing 
the manufacture of the English China ware. They 
have many extensive public buildings in the course 
of construction, besides the famous temple, and 
there are a very large number of good houses and 
stores in the progress of erection.—Cineinnati Rep. 


Bank or Lyons.—The Wayne County (New 
York) Sentinel says—** We have heard it estimated 
that at least $50,000 of the bills of this bank are now 
in the hands of the farmer, merchant, and working 
classes, of this county. This will undoubtedly se- 
riously affect the business arrangements and calcu- 
lations of very many of our citizens in this section. 
Numbers will experience great pecuniary difficulty 
and embarrassment. Many farmers in this country, 
we are informed, have disposed of their entire wheat 
crop and taken the bills of this bank in payment.” 


Tue Bounpary.—The Woodstock Telegraph 
states that Major Graham, Captain Talcott, tic 
tenant Mead and Messrs. Aylmes and Glass, Ameri- 
can commissioners, passed through that place on 
Wednesday last, on their way to the St. Francis 
and head waters of the St. John, to make an explo- 
ratory survey of the new line of boundary. 


Wueat Crop.—A good deal of wheat in Western 
New York has been thrashed and brought to market ; 
and we are warranted in saying that the crop, though 
abundant and in general good order, has not equalled 


wheat, likewise, which has been brought to Roches- 
ter, has evidently been damaged by being ent in too 
green a state and afterwards not sufficiently ripened 
or dried. This is a very serious matter. Early cut 
wheat will undoubtedly make more and sweeter flour 
than that which stands too !ong, and will yield more 
weight of crop, but this presupposes that it is not 
cut foo early, and in the next place, that it is most 
thoroughly made in the sheaf or stock. In some 
places the wheat suffered from rust, and in reference 
to the inquiry respecting the use of rusted straw, one 
of the best farmers in the state expresses his expe- 
rience that cattle will not eat much of it, and his 
conviction that what they do eat will injure them. 
—New Genessee (N. Y.) Farmer, for September. 


AmERIcAN Crepir ABroap.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says:—The recent intelli- 
gence per the Great Western and Acadia is uofavour- 
able with respect to the restoration of American cre- 
dit on the other side, The failure of Pennsylvania 
to pay her interest has called forth loud invectives 
and bitter denunciations. It is said that when an- 
nounced on the Exchange, in Amsterdam, so much 
feeling was evinced, that the senior partner of the 
house of Hope & Co., was with difficulty protected 
by his friends from insult, in consequence of the in- 
strumentality of that house in introducing those se- 
curities. Both public prints and private letters 
breathe a similar spirit—and it appears evident that 
the credit of the country was never Jess highly es- 
teemed in Europe than at this moment. 


Nicnotson Estate.—The Harrisburg Reporter, 
in speaking of the sale of the Pennsylvania State 
stocks, alludes as follows to the Nicholson Estate. 
The proposed sale of this property has thrown the 
whole interior of the state of Pennsylvania into 
commotion. It says:—‘* This is a sale of much 
moment; but not one half the importance of the one 
advertised by the commissioners of the Nicholson 
court. ‘They offer about one-fifth of all the land in 
the State for sale, the location of a great portion of 
which they do not know. Erie county is published 


is threatened with the same fate—beside the im- 
mense bodies proposed to be sold in Dauphin, Leb- 
anon, Northumberland, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, 
Wayne, Pike, Monroe, Jefferson, Clarion, Warren, 
Lycoming, Centre, Huntingdon, Bedford, Somerset, 
Schuylkill, &c. &e. To show how this Nicholson 
lien will operate, it is only necessary to state, that 
the Commonwealth contains nearly 30,000,000 acres 
of land, * mountain, lake, and Jawn;’ Nicholson’s 
claim, in one way or other, covering about 5,000,000 
acres. Most of the title to this bas already been set- 
tled by law suit, tax sales, or twenty-one years 
peaceable possession. ‘The proposed sales would 
at once unsettle the labour of furty years, and plunge 
500,000 people, or perhaps half the voterg of the 
State into ‘ejectments,’ ‘forcible entries,’ * peace- 
able possessions,’ and al] the other technical terms 
of their trade, the lawyers so readily bandy about 


Tue Granv Gutr Banx.—The Sheriff has taken 
hold of the effects of this Institution, and advertised 
her railroad, with the lumber on the ground, together 
with a large amount of real estate, to be sold on 
the first Monday in October. 


Strate Stocxs.—The Bank stock owned by the 
state of Pennsylvania, will be sold at auction at the 
Philadelphia Exchange on Wednesday the 23d of 
November next. It consists of three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty shares of stock in the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, five thousand two hundred and thirty- 
three shares in the Philadelphia Bank, and one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eight, of Farmers and Me- 
chanics. Its par value is $2,533,676. Its present 
market value is but $379,056 ! 

Tae Creex Inpians.—The Columbus, (Ga.,) In- 
quirer says:—The Missionaries of the Gospel are 
making the most praiseworthy efforts to subdue the 
savage and warlike propensities of our old neigh- 
bours, and to bring them under the gentle reign of 
Extensive Camp Meetings 
have been held in different sections of their West- 
ern home. | 


Norwecians “Wisconsin.—The _ Chesapeake | 


Norwegian immigrants. They are all in good 
health, and are much rejoiced to think that they 
have got Yo the end of their journey. They will set- 
tle in the Norwegian neighbourhood in the south 
part of the county. We learn that about five bon- 
dred more.will be along during the season.—Jfil- 
waukie Cour. 

Tur Lexincron.—The New York Tribune says : 
The wreck of this ill-fated vessel had been raised to 
the surface of the water, but one of thie chains break-! 


About two o’elock a} is 


gether, the number of power looms now standing idle 


_Hambuorg from all countries, up to the 5th of July, 


ed, she peremptoril 


ing, she again sunk in 120 feet water. The attempt 
again The eight hundred dollars re- 
coved from her were not in bills, as before stated, 
bat in a lump of silver, weighing thirty pounds, 
melted by the fité, the box havin bien emptied on 
the deck to be used as a bucket for throwing water 
ontheflames. 


Benevotent Bequests.—The Norfolk Herald 
says that the late Richard Carney, Esq., of Norfolk 
county, recently bequeathed the following legacies 
to the undernamed institutions, viz; 
To the Baptist American and Foreign Bible 

Society, founded in Philadelphia, ia 1837, $5000 
The American Bible Society, . - 41000 
The General Convention of. Baptists for For- 


American Sanday School Union, of Phila- 
Baptist General Tract Society of Philadel- 
phia, ‘ 1000 
American Tract Society of New York, 1000 
Virgioia Baptist Education Society of Rich- 
Shoulders’ Hill Baptist Church, in Nanse- 
mond county, Virginia, ‘ 1000 


Major Carney emancipated all his slaves, six in 
number, and gave to each $150, with a request that 
they shouid emigrate to Liberia. ) 

A Captivg.—A party of Kickapoos recently 
brought ioto Fort Gibson, a boy about ten years of 
age, purchased by them from the Camanches, givin 
three hundred dollars for him. He could not spea 
a word of English. The little fellow’s sister was 
left with the Camanches, and can be obtained from 
them. Col. Mason took charge of the boy, 


Sprrair Rations Navy.—We learn that 
orders have been received at this station for the re- 
duction of the spirit rations one half, and the substi- 
tution of tea, coffee, sugar, éc. instead of it. An 
excellent move.—WN. Y. Jour. 


A Vereran Tar.—A seaman named John Wol- 
fenden, aged seventy-seven, who has been in the 
service nearly forty-five years, received his discharge 
recently under very honourable circumstances. He. 
belonged to the crew of the North Carolina, Captain 
Gregory, and had been urged by the Captain to take 
his discharge, and be admitted into the Naval Asy- 
lum, at Philadelphia, where he would be taken care 
of in hisold age. Butas the Boundary question was 
not then settled, the old veteran was not disposed to 
leave the service while there was any prospect of a 
War. 


Rai Roap Iron.—Two more cargoes of iron rails 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad reached Balti- 
more on Wednesday, comprising with the cargoes 
previously arrived, the entire quantity of upwards of 
eight thousand tons which are requisite for the com- 
pletion of the road to Cumberland. The American 
states that the business of laying down the rails 
goes on with energy. Twenty-one miles of the 
track west of Hancock are complete, and the work 
proceeds at the rate of a mile per day. There are 
yet oe miles to be laid down before the road 
is completed to Cumberland, so that by the 10th of 
November next this important object will be finally 
achieved. 


An Important Decision.—The Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle says, that Judge Grier, of that place, lately de- 
cided in acase where an alien’s life estate in his 
wife’s property was exposed to sale, on an execution 
in favour of one of his creditors, that an alien could 
not obtain a title to real estate in Pennsylvania, by 
operation of law, or in any other way except by pur- 
chase. ‘The case having been taken to the Supreme 
Court, now in session in that city, will soon be de< 
cided. The decision will be of vast importance to 
those who hold property, which they have obtained 
from foreigners, who, from neglect or conscientious 
scruple, haye not been naturalized, where the latter 
acquired it by operation of law. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship British Queen, arrived at New 
York, brings London papers toSeptember 10th. The 
most important items will be found below. 

The English papers are congratulating the coun- 
tay upon the amicable arrangement of the difficulties 
with the United States. 

The strike among the colliers has closed, and the 
workmen have returned to their duties, the proposed 
reduction in prices having been abandoned. 

At Manchester the spinners are all, or nearly all, at 
work, whilst the weavers are generally idle. Alto- 


is supposed to be sixty thousand. 

In the neighbourhood of Stockport, Hyde, Ash- 
ton under Lyne, &c., there prevails great discontent, 
and a spirit of lawless brutality is manifested to- 
wards the manufacturers and those who have been 


eamnellod tna annear. magsictentag ac write 
nesses or prosecutors. On [Thursday evening, Mr. 


Hanklya, a manufacturer of Ashton, was attacked 
by a mob within two hundred yards from where the 
military are stationed, and he was compelled to fire 
at his assailants in self-defence. Such is the state 
of affairs, that many respectable individuals deem it 
unsafe to go abroad without arms in their possession. 
Multitudes of the parties arrested at various places 
have been tried, convicted and sentenced to divers 
grades of punishment. At York there were 150 
brought up at once for sentence. 

Many large orders could not be executed for want 
of hands, and this is considered one cause for the 
decline in cotton, which had fallen off 1-8d a 4d per 
Ib. on all descriptions below good fair. 

Mr. Charles Wilkins, the Chartists, and the Anti- 
Corn Law Riots, have received a severe overhauling 
by an anonymous correspondent in the Morning 
Chronicle. It attempts to elucidate the connection 
between the Tories and the Chartists, and holds out 
an expectation that further discoveries will be made. 
The connection between the Duke of Rutland and 
Coope, and the other Chartists of Leicester, had, it 
seems, a parallel in the connection between another 
Duke, his Grace of Buckingham, and a set of the 
most reckless Chartists. 


Her Majesty’s Visit to Scotland.—The Queen on 
8th Sept. left the Royal palace at Sconce for ‘I'yn- 
mouth Castle, accompanied by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. ‘The Earl and Countess of Kinnoul 
received her Majesty on alighting at the entrance of 
the Castle, and at the same moment the Royal 
standard was hoisted on its summit. Ou the after- 
noon of the same day her majesty took her departure 
from the Palace of Sconce for the Highlands. 

The Queen’s arrival at Edinburgh was not unat- 
tended by accident. The papers give the following 
account. It is well known that a Jarge stand was 
erected within the East Princes street gardens. 
About the time her Majesty was passing down the 
Mound, a rush was made to the stand, and a number 
of pople got there who had no title to seats.— 
About ten minutes after her Majesty passed, one 
half of the stand came down, carrying with it up- 
‘ward of three hundred people. Nearly seventy out 
of the three hundred were more or less injured, one 
gentleman very severely, and eight were carried 
away in a state of insensibility. Some had their 
arms broken, others their ancles dislocated, and ribs 
broken, and one lady received the pike on the top of 
the railing into her breast, we are happy to add 
without receiving material injury. 

A report was current at Dusseldorf, on the 5th of 
Sept., that the King of Hanover was dead. The re- 
port turned out tobe premature. He was dangerous- 
ly ill, but not dead! 

The committee appointed to receive subscriptions 
for the relief of sufferers.from the fire at Hamburg, 
have just published their report, by which it appears 
that the whole sum which has paased through their 
hands is 27,5671. 19s. 7d., besides contributions made 
in different parts of the country, amounting to about 
13,000/., exclusive of clothing and other articles, and 
that the total amount received by the committee at 


is 268,890/. Great as these contributions are, the 
committee remark, while expressing their gratitude, 
that but little assistance has as yet been afforded in 
comparison with the damage done. 

The French dates are to the 8th of Sept. but con- 
tain no intelligence of interest. 

The Paris Constitutionnel publishes a long Jetter 
from Berlin, dated 26th August, the object of which 
is to show that a serious misunderstanding has 
arisen between the King of Prussia and the Empe- 
ror of Russia. According to the correspondent of 
the Constitutionnel, the chief causes of this reported 
difference are the refusal of the Emperor to compl 
with a proposition made 7 Frederick William, for 
‘a general amnesty to the Poles, and for a modifica- 
tion of the prohibitive system in Russia as regards 
Germany—refusals which are attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Russian nobility on the mind of the 
Emperor. 

The celebrated American Vespuccios has got into 
a difficulty with the French Custom House, owing 
to the disagreeable manner they perform their duties. 
She arrived at St, Malo, in the Southampton. steam- 
er. When the Custom House officer presented him- 
self, and intimated the necessity of her being search-| 
refused to submit to any such 
degradation. The officer replied, that she was liable 
to be searched by a woman, and that they would, 
employ force, if necessary. The lady drew out aj 
pair of, pistols, and again declared she would resist} 
any attempt at search. She then wrote to the Sab- 
Prefect, the Director of Customs being absent, re- 
minding him of the attentions due toa woman. He 


went on board, but said he could do nothing, and the 


ed to England. 


| Christ, evinced that her's was not a vain profession. Scarcely 


.live so ag to realise that blessed 


Y | tion, will meet on Thureday evening, October 6th, at the 


Florentine, resolved not to submit to a search, return- 


Accounts from Rome to the 25th August, announce 
that the three steamers built in England for the Pa- 
os Government had at last reached that capital. 

ey had already given proofs of the solidity of 
their construction, having in the space of a few 
hours towed three vessels, heavily laden, from the 
mouth of the Tiber to Rome. The banks of the 
river were lined with an immense crowd of people, 
curious to witness a spectacle so novel to them. 
Cardinal Fosti, the Pope’s Treasurer, and several 
other prelates, were present at the arrival of the 
ateamers. 

Warsaw, Au 30.—On the 20th of this month, 
the town of Ciechanon was destroyed by fire; one 
hundred and fourteen houses, and twesty-four of the 


ing in the Presbyterian church of. Stroudsburgh, 


Presbytery of New York. 
of New York: will meet in the R 


Presbytery 
street church, Néew York, ‘on Monday, October 10th, at 
past seven o'clock, P. M., and 
the Moderator 


| 
Joun M. Kniss, Stated Clerk. 


resb { W | 


meeting at May's Landing, on Tuesday the Sth Octe- 
ber next. The commence at 


tor, the \ 
of the church of Greenwich. 
J 


P. M., will be opened with a sermon by t 
Rev. Samuel Lawrence, Bis 


Presbytery of Newton. 
The Freahyary of Nag wel mat 
va- 


large establishment are reduced to ashes ; three hun- Presbytery will by the Rew. | 


dred families have Jost every thing. The value of 
the furniture destroyed is a million of Polish florins 
(167,000 rix dollars). ‘The harvest is over in al- 


videre, New Jersey. 


J. Grav, Stated Clerk. 


most the whole kingdom ;, it is very abundant. Oats of Baltimore. | 

Jess so than other of grain. We have not vet en fret 

had any very oppressive heat.— Prussian State Gaz-) of October, 1842, at seven o'clock, P. M., and will be cpened 
Chemnitz, Sept. 1.—(From the Leipsic Gazette.) | with a sermon by the Moderator. 

We have just received the melancholy intelligence He R. T. Beary, Stated Clerk. 

that the town of Sayda was this morning barnt to 

the ground, with the exception of twenty houses. Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


A report states that Tetschen is in flames, and seve- 
ral hundred acres of forest. They affirm at Dresden 
that they clearly saw the fire in the forest. . 


SPAIN. 


The accounts from Madrid are to the 31st of Au- 
gast. The Echo states that the Government was 
organizing a secret police. | 

he Barcelona journals, which have reached us 
down to the 30th August., continue to be filled with 
distressing accounts of the ravages occasioned by the 
inundations in Catalonia. It appears that rain fell 
in torrents during several days, but particularly on 
the 24th, when the Llobregat and Noya overflowed 
their banks, and soon formed but one immense sheet 
of water. 

The districts of Iguallada, La Poblade Oharamunt,| 
Capellades, Vallbona, San Quintin, San Pedro de 
Riu de Vitelles, Monistrol, and others, were entirely 
laid waste; many of the inhabitants, surprised by 
the floods, were drowned, and the damageés caused 
in that quarter only were calculated to amount to 
4,000,000 piasters. The waters of the Llobregat 
had not risen to so great a height since the year 1740. 


FROM MEXICO. 

Arrivals at New Orleans from Vera Cruz furnish 
the following intelligence. Col. N. J. Almonte, on 
the 4th ultimo, received from President Santa Anna, 
the appointment of Minister hae and 
Envoy Extraordinary from Mexico to the United 
States. Nothing positive was known to the Mexi- 
can public, six weeks ago as to the state of the 
negociations between General Thompson and Presi- 
dent Santa Anna. Some persons looked for a ru 
ture, but others @ere of opinion Santa Anna would 
temporise, if not agree to arrange matters with the 
United States. 

A certain Mr. Joseph Wells has offered to loan 
the Mexican government the sum of $7,000,000, 
on condition that he be permitted to import from Lon- 
don 4 certain quantity of English cotton goods. The 
proposition had been laid before Congress, but had 
not been acted on. The domestic manufacturers 
were protesting — against the project. A polific 
vein of gold, extending nearly twenty miles, has 
been discovered near the Bay of Francisco, in Upper 
California. 

A letter toa merchant in New Orleans dated La- 
guna, September 9th, s:ates that at that time the town 
was in possession of thirteen thousand of Santa An- 
na’s troops. The remainder of the Yucatan Navy, 
lying at the time in the port of Laguna, and consist-/ 
ing of a brig and two schooners, had capitulated with 
the town, without resistance. The troops who were 
made prisoners at Laguna—consisting of about two 
hundred—were taken to. Campeachy. The Mexican 
force at Laguna was comprised of one steamer, one 
brig, one schooner, and four transports, which were 
joined a few days after the capitulation by the iron 
steamer ‘* Guadaloupe,” recently built in England. 


MARRIED. 


At Titusville, on the 2Ist ult. by the Rev.G e Hale, 
Mr. B. W. Titus, of Trenton, to Miss ELizaBetu, daughter) 
of Joszru Titus, Esq. of the former place. 


DIED. 


At Lima, Ohio, on Saturday, 3d of September, WiLL1AM 
Cunnineuanm, M.D., son of Rev. James Cunningham, of the 
Presbytery of Richland. He had been for ange f years an 
efficient Elder in the Presbyterian Church—a faithful and 
able advocate of her doctrine and discipline in all her trials. | 
His loss will be deeply felt in the church, and community, 
as a kind and skilful physician. In this severe dispensation) 
of Providence, we, submit, end 
mony of the reality of that religion he had long professed, 
and died rejoicing in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. ‘ Blessed) 
are the dead that die in the Lord.” W. 


On the 2d of September, departed this life, Brunette, 
wife of Rev. Junius Foster, Pastotof the Presbyterian 
church, Towanda, Pennsylvania, and daughter of Mr. John 
Fox, one of its oldest and most useful Elders. At the early 
age of ten or twelve years, she exhibited a degree of serious-| 
ness quite unusual. Impressions were made upon her mind 
while in the Sabbath school, which were never wholly effa- 
ced. She delighted much in retirement, and spent in the 
admiring contemplation of God's works, or the perusal of his 
word, hours devoted by the companions of her youth to spor 
tive gaiety. But a scrupulous and self distrusting spirit for a 
long time prevented her making public profession of her} 
faith. About three years since, she united with the Church, 
and by her steady and patient efforts to promote the cause of 


4 


two years have passed since she became the wife of her pas- 
tor. In that brief space, she exhibited a degree of sober, 
humble, unaffected piety, and propriety of deportment, which 
became her station, and commend.d the gospel. Her last 
illness was of a most painful and trying character, and was 
borne with great fortitude. She set her house in order, 
calmly parted with her afflicted relatives and husband, and 
in the 28th year of her age, fell asleep in the Lord. 


Departed this life July 31, 1842, aged forty-six years, the 
Rev. J. B. Morrow, a seenial of the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter, and pastor of the: united churches of New Philadelphia 
and Uricksville. His disease was a neuralgic affection. He 
bore his affliction, which was severe, with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, and in the hour of dissolution, was sus- 
tained and consoled with a lively hope of a glorious immor-} 
tality. Mr. Morrow was a native of Virginia, and was licen- 


sed to preach the Gospel by the ary es of Winchester.} - 
i 


He was ordained by the Presbytery of Richland in 1826, and 
at the same time installed pastor of the church of Canton, 
when, as also in the church of Sandyville, he laboured with 
commendable zeal and fidelity for several years. His field of 
labour afterward was Sandyville and New Philadelphia ; 
then Sandyville, Canal Dover, and Bolivar, and lastly New 
Philadelphia and Uricksville; here his labours were arrest-| 
ed by the disease which terminated his life. As aman he 
was dignified and courteous; as a husband and parent, affec- 
tionate and faithful; asa minister of the gospel, ardent, in- 
structive, and abgndant in his labours; as a Presbyter, 
prompt and respectful, and as Stated Clerk, ready and ac- 
curate. We deeply sympathize with the bereaved widow 
and children of our deceased brother, we mourn the loss sus- 
tained by,the people of his charge, and deeply feel the loss 
we ourselves oan sustained in our ecclesiastical councils. 
While we bow to the wili of Him who “doeth all things 
well,’’ we would improve this afflictive dispensation, by mu- 
tual exhortations to increased diligence and faithfulness in 
our ministerial duties, while ‘it is called to-day,” knowing 
that the night of death is fast approaching “ wherein no man 
can work,” 


At his late residence in Millville, Cumberland county,| 
New Jersey, very suddenly on the 13th of September, Mr. 
BenJAMIN F. CuHEw, in the 45th year of his age, and for 
twenty years past a member of the Presbyterian church} 
where he lived. As well this branch of God's Zion, as the 
surviving relatives, among whom are an interesting family of 
children, an aged mother, and a widowed wife, derive com- 
fort from the hope of meeting him hereafter ina better assem-| 
bly than that in which he served his State for two succeeding 
terms—even the General Assembly and Church of the first 
born, whose names are written in heaven. That we may gil 

hope, is the sincere prayer of 
your correspondent, J, S. D, 


‘Sabbath Evening Services, 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev, Dr. — lst do. 

8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 

4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do. 

7th Church, Rev. Mr. 4 2d do. 

6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 

9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d 


Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, every evening. 
Sabbath School Teachers’ Association. 


The South Western Sabbath, School Teachers’ Associa-| 


Lecture room of Rev. Mr. ehope’s church, Schuylkill 
Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, at h- If past seven 
o’clock. Question for discussion—‘ Ought a Scholar under 
any circumstances to be expelled from the Sabbath School 


Western Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Elliot acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
from subscribers in Philadelphia, since Ist of January, 1842, 
for the Western Theological Saminary.—Joseph Patterson, 
3d instalment$50 Stephen Colwell 2d do. $25. Thos. Brad- 
ford 2d do. $20. Do. 3d do.in part, $15. Moses Johnston 3d 
do 625. Nath. Burt 3d do. $25, 


$10. John Stille, 3d do. $50. 
J. B. Ross 3d do, $25. Three Ladies of Walnut street 
$25. Rev. H. A. Boardman 34 $15. 


?’| Books, at reduced 


of "Philadelphia will. hold its usval quar- 
terly meeting on the first Tuesday of October next, at ten 
o’clo k, A.M., in the Lecture room of the Sixth terian 
Church. On the evening of the same day, the Rev. Griffith 


Owen will before P. i hureh, on 
Wa. M. ENGLgEs, Stated Clerk. 


‘The Presbytery of Fayetteville, 
Will meet at Mount Harmony church, in the county of Rich. 
mond,and state of North Carolina, on Thursday the 20th of 
October, 1842, at 12 o’clock, M. 
Mclver, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Huntingdon. 

The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold its semi-annual 
meeting, if Providence permit, at Williamsburg, Huntingdon 
county, on the first Tuesday of October, and be opened with 
a sermon by the Temporary Clerk, according to the standing 
rule of Presbytery. JosHua Moorr, Clerk. 


Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. — 
The Second Presbyt Philadelphia will hold theiz 
stated meeting at Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday 
the fourth day of October next, at three o'clock, P.M. The 
Moderator, with the consent of several members, has 
changed the hour, as with the present arrangement of the 
Cars starting at oe o’elock, it would be impracticable to ar- 
rive at eleven o'clock. R, 


Presbytery of New Brunswick. 

The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet at Bound 
Brook, on the first Tuesday in October next, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. The members are reminded of the Kesolution 
at their last meeting, “to spend at least three one 
Brook, in attendance on the regular business of. bytery, 


Brook, in att J 
Presbytery of Newcastle, 
The Presbytery of Newcastle will, by Divine ission 


hold its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of 
Forks of Brandywine, Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 
first Tuesday of October, (4th) at 12 o’clock, M. ry 
will be opened with a sermon » Ags Rev. S. M. Gayley. 
Ropert P. Du Bois, Siated Clerk, 


Presbytery of Carlisle. 

I'he Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian church of Chambersburg, on the first 
‘Tuesday (the 4th day) of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

James C, Watson, Slated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Caledonia. 


I'he Presbytery of ania will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in Bath, on first Tuesday in October, at two o'clock, 
P. M. Isaac W. Piatt, Stated Clerk. 

. Synod of New York. 

The Synod of New York will meet in the | an 

church at Sag-Harbour, Island, on the third Thursda 


(the 20th day) of October, at 10 o'clock, A. M.,. and wiil 
be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Nathaniel S. Prime, 


Moderator. The Stated Clerks of the Presbyteries are re- 
uired by a standing rule of the Synod, to up the usual 
tatistical Reports to the Stated Clerk of , at least one 

week previous to the meeting of Synod. y are also re- 


uired to present to the Synod a written Narrative of the 
tate of Religion within the bounds of their respective Pres- 
teries. ‘The Committee of Arrangement for the Devotion- 
exercises of Synod, are the Rev. Drs. Spring and Potts, 
<7 Members of Synod going from or through the  : of 
New York, will leave in the steamboat Worcester, on Wed- 
nesday October 19th, at four o’clock, P. M. from Pier No. 1, 
North River, Battery Place, for New London or Norwich, 
whence the steamboat Thorn will convey them to Sag-Har- 
bour the following morning. Josxrn A. Copp, 
Huau N. Witson, 
Lev: Hepogs, 
Committee of 


Synod of New Jersey, 
The stated meeting of the Synod of New J will be 


pal? 
P.M. 


wn, New Jersey, at three o’elock, 
R. K. Ropeers, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of North Carolina, 


Will meet at Poplar Tent church, in the county of Cabarrus, 
and state of North Carolina, on Wednesday the 26th of Oo- 
tober, 1842, at 12 o’clock, M. 
McIver, Stated Clerk, 


Synod of Albany. : 
The Synod of Albany will hold its annual meeting at 
Ballston Spa, in the Presbyterian church, on the second 
opening sermon will be preac ev. John Clancy, 
last Moderator. Smita, Clerk. 


Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 


The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia will meet in 
the Presbyterian] church, Athens, Georgia, on the third 
Thursday in November next, at seven o'clock, P, M. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1843.— 
Just published, The Presbyterian Almanac, calculated 
for the Horizons and Meridians of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, and adapted for use in 
every partof the United States, with various interesting Re- 
ligious and Miscellaneous matter. Price four dollars per hun- 
dred—siz and a quarter cents single copy, For sale at the 
South-east corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel- 
phia. PAUL JONES, Publishing Agent. 
oct t 


HE INCORPORATED WOODLANDS CEMETERY. 

About seventy-five acres, oneand three-quarters miles 
from Centre Square, Philadelphia.—The different Churches 
and Congregations are now informed that the Managers, in- 
tending forthwith to commence the building of the walls, 
&c., are disposing uf a limited number of shares in this Cem- 
etery, each share is entitled to a large Burial Lot of One 
Thousane Square Feet, (one of six hundred Jots of that size 
now being laid out,) besides a corresponding interest in the 
remaining fifty-five acres or thereabouts ot 
equivatent to about three more such lots. A few individuals 
so disposed have now an opportunity, to the extent of the 
shares now offered, to render an essential service to their 
church or congregation, at no cost ; that is to say, by subserib- 
ing for only ten shares, retaining to their own use the lots of 
1 square feet each, (alone worth more than the 


paid,) and transferring their remaining interest in the con- 
cern to their church or effecting to 
them a donation of about 50,000 square feet, without any 
charge for —— the same in order, or for improvements. 
The shares are T'wo Hundred and Filty Dollars each, paya- 
ble tor single shares, either cash on the whole number now 
offered being subscribed—or half then and the residue in one 
year, with interest, As to churches or congregations, or in- 
dividuals subscribing in their behalf, the terms, if desired, 
will be made to suit their reasonable convenience. A 
at the south east corner of Walnut and Sixth streets, - 
delphia. In behalf of the Managers. 

oct 1—]1* T. MITCHELL. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuester County, 
Pennsylvania.—This Institution has now completed its 
first year under the direetion of the subscriber, from its 
pest history and present prospects, he is encouraged. to prose- 
cute, to its fullest extent, his original purpose of making it in 
every respect, a School of the first class. Owing to tiie rapid 
increase in the number of pupils, it was found) Mecesary 
peresee, the first term to e e the establishment. In ac- 
complishing this an expense of about six thousand dollars has 
been incurred. A large and building is now in 
progress, and will be completed previous to the poeninget 
the next session, It is located in the pleasant village of 


ford, fourteen miles from Parksburgh, on the Columbia Rail 
Road, and sixteen from Newark, on the Baltimore Reil 
Road, at either of which places a private conveyance to the 
Seminary can at all times be obtained. 

The Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, the 
2d of November. Pupils under ten years of are not ad- 
mitted. The course of instruction embraces ali the branches 
of a solid, polite, and ornamental education. 

‘Terme.—For Board, including washing, fuel, light, &c., 
per seasion of five months, $45. Tuition in all the 
of the regular course, do. $12.50. Lessons on Piano, and use 
of instrument, $16. The Ancient and rm Langueges, 
each, $10. —- and Painting, $10. Wax Flowers and 
Embroide each, 

Books and Stanonary are furnished at Philadelphia retail 
The Session Bill to paid $80 re- 
mainder be the is removed. 

oct 1—41* GRIEK RALSTON, Principal. 

JOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES—The subscribers 

off tock of Theological, Classical, and School 
ob wil find it to their ad- 
vant to call yamine before ing. A ‘them 
on the Bible, complete in vols, 
imperial 8yo. of nearly 1000 pages each, bound price $6. 
The Works of Flavius Josephus, the learned and aythentie 
Historian. transiated.by Whiston, complete in 1 vol. 8ve.,650 
pages, price $1.25. 
mone, translated | 
London edition, price 
The ey of the Covenants between 
Herman us, D.D., faithfully transle- 
va, 
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— | rentes’ History of the Inquisition of Spain, 8vo. Londc 
$2.25. Geisler’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. 
8vo. bound in half calf, @5.. Rev. Dr. Alexander of the Ca- 
3d do. $10. noe of 50 The Bible Baptist; being 
| sa a dialogue ween a Sprinkler and an Immerser, by Rev. 
Received for the Western Theological Seminary, from the} T. P. Hunt, price sixty cents per dozen. School and Clas | 
congregation of we, the cang. at Silver} sical Books, wholesale 
| Spri . F . We. Herr, ig Spring . WHETH 
| T. MOGiLL. oct 1 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphie. 
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tht! 
_ “Hewes of 
“Phat the meek sufferer bore, 
No slander fed ypon her fame, 
pained her evermore; 
Of that’ God given 
not the lose 
.\ And yet-her heart was rent and riven 
martyr’s fiery bed, 
"Lo wear the fetters of the’ slave, 
Or beg her -daily~bread : 
She saw mot famine prey) 
‘Upon the pale blue corse, 
Nor foe, with friend like-voice betray; 
But bore her silent cross. 
And when, in glorious state, _ 
‘The’ Son of man is near,” 
saints arise, with joy-elate, 
“And the world is sick with fear, 
‘Back! heroes of mankind? 
Sink ! Valli ¥émorse ! 
light shall make you blind, 
.. Who bore her silent.cross... 


- 


“CLOUDS: 
I cannot look above and see | 
Of evening clouds, so swimmingly, 
In gold and purple pass, = 
“And think-not, Lord, how thou was seen, 
Israel’s desert way, on 
Before them, in thy shadowy screen, 
Pavilioned all the day ! 
Or of these robes of gorgeous hue 
| Which the Redeemer wore, | 
When ravished, from his followers’ view, 
Aloft his flight he bore; | 
When lifted as on mighty wing, - 
curtained-his ascent, | 
And, wrapt in clouds, went:triamphing, 
Is it a trail of that same pall . 
Of many coloured dyes, 
That high above, o’ermantling all, 
Hangs midway down the skies— 
’ Or borders of those sweeping folds, 
Which shail be all unfurled 
About the Saviour when he holds 
His judgment on the world? 
For in like manner as he went, 
My soul, hast thou forgot? 
Shall be his terrible descent, 
Whenmanexpecteth not! 
‘Strength, Son of Man, against that hour, 
Be to our spirits given, 
When thou shalt come again with power, 
Upon the clouds of heaven. 


SRIALS FOR BLASPHEMY. 

‘At the late Gloucester Assize, England, a 
man named Adams, was charged with having 
sold af infamous publication, containing a blas- 

hemous libel against the Christian religion. 

he words: in which it was couched will not 
admit of our repeating it. ‘Mt. Justice Erskine, 
in summing up, directed the Jury to inquire 
whether they were satisfied that the words, ‘as 
atiegea in the tharctment, and prover 
been contained in the publication sold by the 
prisoner, were intended to bear the meaning and 
construction implied in the innuendoes, and were 
designed to bring into contempt the Christian 
religion, the Holy Scriptures, and our blessed 
Saviour. ‘ The law considers,” continued Mr. 
Justice Erskine, “every man accountable for 
the contents of every work which he publishes, 
of every printed paper which he may vend, un- 
less he shows, satisfactorily, that he is ignorant 
of its purport or of what it treats.” The Jury 
returned a verdict of guilty ; and the prisoner 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 
At the same Assize, the Socialist Holyoake, 
who stood charged with having uttered certain 
blasphemous expressions at a meeting held at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, at Cheltenham, on the 
24th of last May, also took his trial. The case 
was conducted on the part of the Crown, by 
Mr. Alexander, who proved the offence by the 
evidence of a single witness, whom the prisoner 
undertook to cross-examine himself, and in so 
doing added weight to the testimony which had 
already been elicited. In appearance, he is a 
thin, miserable-looking lad, and does not seem, 
either from his demeanour, language, or artic- 
ulation, to have had the benefit of the most or- | 
dinary education. He took the opportunity af- 
forded him of making his defence, to dilate at 
great length in praise of Socialism, and to ex- 

ress his conviction of the non-existence of a 
Deity. After listening for nine hours to the 
prisoner’s wretched sophistries and absurdities, 
the Jury found him guilty of the offence impu- 
ted to him. Mr. Justice Erskine then passed 
upon him sentence of imprisonment for six 
months. 


CUNNING OF A LUNATIC. 

Avery laughable incident occurred at the 
lunatic asylum at Lancaster some years ago. 
A parish officer from the neighbourhood of Mid- 
dleton took a lunatic to the asylum, pursuant to 
an order signed by two magistrates. As the 
‘man was respectably connected, a gig was hired 
for the purpose, and he was 
“was merely an excursion of pleasure on which 
he was going. In the course of the journey, 
however, something occurred to arouse the sus- 
picions of the lunatic with respect to his real 
destination; but he said nothing on the sub- 

t, made no resistance, and seemed to enjoy 

is jaunt. When they arrived at Lancaster, it| 
was too late in the evening to proceed to the 
asylum, and they took up their quarters for the 
night at an Inn. Very early in the morning 
the lunatic got up, and searched the pockets of 
_4 tthe officer; where he found the magistrate’s 
order for his own detention, which of course let 
‘him completely intothe secret. With that cun- 
ning which madmen not unfrequently display, he 
made the best of his way to the asylum, saw 
one of the keepers, and told him that he had got 
asad mad fellow down at Lancaster, whom he 
should bring down in the course of the day, 
adding, ** He’s a very queer fellow, and has got 
“very odd ways. For instance, f should not 
wonder if he was to say | was the madman, 
and that he was bringing me; but you must take 
‘Gare of him, and not believe a word he says.” 
keeper of course promised compliance, and 
the lunatic walked back to the inn, where he 
found the overseer still fast asle He awoke 
him, and they sat down to breakfast together. 
“« You're a very lazy fellow fo be lying in bed 
all day. 
morning.” said the overseer, “ I 
“ghould like to have a walk myself after break-, 
“fast; perhaps you will go with me.” The 
patie assented; and after breakfast they set out, 
the overseer leading the way .towards the asy- 
Jum, intending to deliver hie ‘charge; ‘but it 
Occurred to bint whether his 
order was safe. W they got withio sight 
of the asylum, the lunatic’exelaims, What a 


| why 
mad ; 


| forthwith made, and it was ascertained that the 


| had bestowed upon iti—Flowers of Anecdote. 


rsuaded that 


I have had a good long walk this| tice. : 
A civil action is brought into court, and the} 


should observed the lunatic. ‘ Well,” said 
the other, “1 dare say that they will let us look 
through ; however ask.” They went to the 
door; the overseer rang the bell, and the keeper, 
whom the lunatic had previously seen, made his’ 
appearance with two:or three assistants. The: 
overseer then began to fumble in his pockets for: 
the order, when the Innatic produced it and gave’ 
it tothe keeper, saying, “This is the man I spoke 
to you about; you will take care of him, shave 
his head, and put a strait waistcoat upon him.” 
The men immediately laid hands upon the 

overseer, who vociferated-loudly that the other 
was the madman and he the keeper ; but as this 
only seemed to confirm the story previously told 
by the lunatic, it did not at all tend to procure 
his liberation. He was taken away, and became 
so very obstreperous, that a strait waistcoat was 
speedily put upon him, and his head was shaved 
secundum artem. Meanwhile the lunatic walked 
deliberately back to the inn, paid the reckoning, 
and get ‘out on his’ journey homeward. ‘Mhe 
good people were of course nob a little surprised 
on finding the wrong man return; they were 
afraid that the lunatic ina fit of frenzy had 
murdered the overseer; and they, asked him 
with rt trepidation what he had done with 
——1 ‘Done with him,” said the madman ; 
I left him at Lancaster Asylum raving’ 
which, indeed, was not very far from 
truth, for the wits of the poor overseer were 
well nigh overset by his unexpected detention 
and subsequent treatment. Further inquiry was 


man was actually in the asylum. A magistrate’s 
order was procuréd for his liberation, and he 
returned home, with a handkerchief tied round 
his head, in lieu of the covering which nature 


si 


MORALITY OF LEGAL PRACTICE. 
_ That, public opinion pronounces that there is, 
in the ordinary character of legal practice, 
much that is not reconcilable with rectitude, 
can need no proof. It may reasonably be con- 
cluded that, when the professional conduct of 
a particular set.of men is characterized pecu- 
liarly with sacrifices of rectitude, there must be 
some general and peculiar cause. There ap- 
pears nothing in the profession, as such, to pro- 
duce this effect; nothing in taking part in the 
administration of justice, which necessarily leads 
men away from justice. Doubtless the original 
fault is in the law itself. - 

. The fault is of two kinds; o@ is necessary, 
and one accidenial. First: wherever there are 
fixed rules of deciding controversies between 
man and man, or of administering punishment 
to public offenders, it is inevitable that equity 
will sometimes be sacrificed to rules. ! 

The second cause of the evil, as it results from 
the law itself, is its extreme complication—in 
the needless multiplicity of its forms, in the in- 
extricable intricacy of its whole structure. This, 
which is probably by far the most efficient 
cause of the want of morality in legal practice, 
I call gratuitous. But whether needed or not, 
the temptation which it casts in the way of pro- 
fessional virtue is excessively great. There 
can be no efficient reform among lawyers, with- 
out a reform of the law. 

It is to be expected, of course, in the present 
state of human virtue, that lawyers, familiar- 
ized to the notion that whatever is legally right, 
is right, should themselves be chargeable with 
adding greatly to the evils arising from legal 
institutions., They will go onward from insist- 
ing upon legal technicalities, to an endeavour to 
pervert the law; then to giving a false colour- 
ing to facts; then onward, and still onward, 
until witnesses are abashed and confounded, 
juries are misled by impassioned appeals to their 
feelings; until deliberate antruths are solemn- 
ly averred ; until in a word all the pitiable and 
degrading spectacles are exhibited, which are 
now exhibited in legal practice. 

But when we say that the original cause of 
this unhappy system is found in the law itself, 


do we justify the system ? . 


banditti which plunders the caravan. Yet this 
is the every-day practice of the profession; and 
the amount of injustice which is inflicted by 
this practice is enormous. ‘Ther 
for thus ipflictiag injustice. It is an act of 
ss gratuitous mischief; an act net. required 
y law, but condemned by morality, and pos- 
sessing no apology but the: lawyer's love of gain.; 
In criminal courts, the same conduct is. prac- 
tised, and with the same effect of preventing the’ 
execution of justice. Is, then, the circumstance 
of belonging to the legal profession a good. rea, 
son for disregarding those duties which are ob; 
ligatory upon every other man? He who wards 
oF sasha from swindlers and robbers, and 
turns them loose to the work of fraud and plun- 
der again, surely deserves worse of his country 
than many a hungry man who filches a loaf or 
a trinket. | 
It really is a dreadful consideration that a 
body of men respectable in the various relation- 
ships of life, should make in consequence of the 
vicious maxims of .a profession, these deplora- 
ble sacrifices of rectitude: To 2 writer upon 
such a subject, it is difficult to speak with that 
lainness which morality requires, without seem- 
ing to speak iiliberally of men. But it is not a 
question of liberality, but of morals. When we 
see a barrister willing to take the brief of any 
client; ready to exert all his abilities to prove 
that any given cause is good or bad; to urge 
before a jury the side on which he happens to 
have been.employed, with all the earnestness of 
seeming integrity and truth;—when we see all 
this, and remember that it was a toss of a die 
whether he should have done exactly the con- 
trary, | think that no expression characterizes 
‘the procedure but intellectual and moral pros- 
titution. “In any other place than a court of 


‘| justice, every one would say that it was pros- 


titution; a court of justice cannot make it less. 

It may. probably be asked, ‘‘ What is a legal 
man todo? How shalt he discriminate his du- 
ties?” | confess that ‘the answer is difficult, 
and why is it difficult? Because the whole 
system is unsound. The conscientious lawyer 
is surrounded with temptations and difficulties 
resulting from the general system of the law; 
difficulties and temptations so great, that it may 
almost appear to be the part of a wise man to 
fly rather thanencounter them. There is, how- 
ever, nothing necessarily incidental to the pro- 
fession which makes it incompatible with mo- 
rality. He who has the firmness to maintain 
his allegiance to virtue, may doubtless maintain 
it. Such a man would consider that, law being 
tn general the practical standard of equity, the 
pleader may properly illustrate and enforce it. 
He may assiduously examine statutes and pre- 
cedents, and honourably adduce them on the 
part of his client. In examining his witnesses, 
he may educe the whole truth; in examining 
the other party’s, he may endeavour to detect 
collusions, and to elicit facts which they may 
endeavour to conceal. But he may not quote 
statutes and adjudged cases which he does not 
think apply to the subject. He may not endea- 
vour to mislead the jury by appealing to -their 
feelings, by employing ridicule, and especially 
by unfounded insinuations or misrepresentation 
of facts. He may not endeavour to conceal or 
discredit the truth, by attempting to confuse the 
opposite witnesses, or by entrapping them into 
contradictions. Such as these dppear to be 
the rules which rectitude imposes in ordinary 
cases. 
Murray, the grammarian, had been a barrister 
in America. do not recollect,” says he, ‘that 
I ever encouraged a client to proceed at law when 
I thought hiscause was unjust or indefensible; but 
in such cases, I believe, it was my invariable 
practice to prevent litigation, and to recommend 
a peaceful settlement of differences. In the re- 
trospect of this mode of practice | have always 
had great satisfaction; and I am persuaded: 
that a different procedure would have been the 
source of many painful recollections. — 

One serious consideration remains—the effect 
of the immorality of legal practice upon the 


‘here is no excuse] 


| the atmosphere. 


THE PRESBYTER 


thickness, and cannot be detached from the ma- 
terial to which it is applied. Iron rools, Tor in- 
stance, both as to frame work, and sheet i a, 
may. be coated so as to resist the action of the 
atmosphere, and be made to last four times the 
usual time, and this without any great augmene 
tation of cost, for the coating may be’ thin, and 
the iron work itself, not being exposed to at- 
mospheric action may be made much lighter’ 
than it is now that bulk is necessary, as much 
in order to make allowance for oxidation, as for 
any actual wear that, independently of oxida, 
tion, it has to undergo. | For domestic purposes. 
the galvanic process, as regards a leaden en- 
velope, may; be advantageously employed in 
various ways, and M. de Ruolz suggests that it 


_would be well to employ it for iron shot, which 


undergoes great deterioration from exposure to 
It is a well known fact that 
iron shot, after long exposure in the open air 
whether by land or sea, becomes so oxidated 
that it loses its calibre, and cannot be brought 
into. use without being. previously coated with 
lead. He proposes that at the time when iron 
shot is made, it should at once be coated with 
lead and precipitated by the galvanic process, a 
measure of precaution which, he says, would be 
attended with great economy to the State. 


INDIANS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
A late number of the Halifax Post contains 
an. interesting article on the subject of the Indi- 
ans of Nova Scotia, who are fast disappearing 
from the land of their fathers—and in a few 
years the red man will be regarded as an object 
of curiosity. It appears from the article allud- 
ed to, that the Indian population in that Province, 
as nearly as it can be ascertained, may be esti- 
mated at about fourteen hundred souls, or three 
hundred and fifty families. It has been rapidly 
decreasing for many years past, but as no 
record of it at different periods can be consulted, 
the exe st ratio of the annual decrease cannot be 
ascerta) ed. Mr. Wilkins says “that about 
the yety 1789, there were probably eight hun- 
dred Itdians in the county of Pictou, a sober 
and pet'ceable people, innocently pursuing their 
wild mode of life. There are now. not more 
than seventy adults, and twenty or thirty chil- 
dren in the habit of resorting there. As the 
country became settled and their hunting 
grounds were destroyed, they began to acquire 
habits of vagrancy and intemperance, and their 
numbers rapidly diminished, principally from 
disease, the consequence of drunkenness, and 
probably in some trifling degree from amalga- 
mation.” 
We are told that the greater part of these 
poor pegple are reduced to the lowest state of 
degradativu and misery. With the destruction 
of their hunting grounds they seem to have lost 
all energy, native pride and self respect, and 
they are become, with a few exceptions, beggars 
and drunkards. The aged and sickly are be- 
yond description wretched—nor are the stronger 
free from much suffering, occasioned chiefly by 
the numbers of helpless relatives they have to 
drag about—some worn out with age, some 
blind, and others crippled with rheumatism, or 
pining consumption. This heavy weight cramps 
their exertions, both in hunting and fishing, 
more especially as the increasing scarcity of 
game renders frequent removals necessary. 
Their moral condition is very low. Former- 
ly an Indian’s word might be relied upon, and 


| his honesty was proverbial, but they have been 


so abused and maltreated by the white inhabi- 
tants, and so scandalously taken advantage of 
in all their dealings, that they have at length 
learned to cheat and deceive. 

They are all baptized into the Church of 
Rome, but their perceptions of Christianity are 
exceedingly obscure. None are able to read, 
and they have declined the few offers of instruc- 
tion which have been made them. 

By a@ return just received, it appears that of 
the one hundred and ten Indians, young and 
old, settled at Pomquet and Little River, in the 
county of Sydney, eighty two have taken the 


‘| of its being the identical cage in which Mrs 


| the state of torture to which the English are 


ical'terms, etc; as Town, Parrish, Streét,) 


ane, Paddock, Field, Dike, Platt, Banks, Boggs, 
Marsh, Pool, Lakes, Brooks, Rivers, etc; 
articles of dress or use, as Bibb, Tucker, Stock 
ing, Slipper, Button, Frame, Rage, Bellows; 
Brush, Potts, Hoe, Coulter, Sickles, Ropes, Bell, 
Flint, ete. Even words denominating seasons, 
the heavenly bodies, and atmospheric '‘phetiome- 
na, have givea names to families, although it 
would be difficuk to discover ‘the: principle of 
their adoption; as Winter, Spring, Day, Doubtle- 
day, Dewey, Merriwether, Fog; Prost, Hail and 
Snow. The foregoing are a few only of the 
originals cited by Mr. Bradley, all of which 
however are not’ less clearly traceable. | 
~ 
CHINESE TROPHIES. 
Our readers, will not have forgotten the cir- 
cumstances of the wreck of the Kite East Jo- 
diaman, on the Chinese coast, and the fate of 
the crew, and the revolting cruelty practised by 
the natives on Mrs. Noble, the wife of the cap- 
tain of the Kite, who was confined in a cage, 
and carried about for six weeks. Among the 
numerous curiosities brought home by the Wel- 
lesley, and landed at our dock-yard, is one 
which has excited no little interest on account 


Noble was imprisoned. To give some idea of 


subjected by the august relatives of the Sun and 
the Moon, we give the description of this in- 
strument. It is made of rough fir slabs, and 
measures only two feet eight inches in length, 
one foot six inches in breadth, and two feet four 
inchés in depth, with a hole on the top for the 
unfortunate lady’s head to come through, so 
that. when the head protruded the inmate could 
neither sit nor stand upright. It is to be sent 
to the British, Museum. A very curious an- 
chor, such as is used in China, has also been 
landed at this dock-yard from the Wellesley. 
It is very roughly made, the palms badly weld- 
ed, and an iron hoop over the crown to suppor} 
them. ‘The shank is of great length, and the 
stock, which is also very long, is passed through 
the shank between the palms, about eighteen 
inches from the crown. A great number of 
persons have seen the anchor, and expressed 
much surprise at its rude construction. A great 
many of the crewof the Wellesley have brought 
home some trophies of their services in China ; 
but we regret to state, that some have been de- 
prived of their lawful spoils of war by the offi- 
cers of the Customs, as being chargeable for 
duty. These articles are of little intrinsic va- 


lue, but of infinite worth to poor Jack, as the} ~ 


history and reward of his successful personal 
daring.— Standard. 
DIVING BELL. | 
Dr. Payerne and Mr. Hardiman, engineers, 
who lately made experiments at the Polytech- 
nic Institution, in London, and at the West Jn- 
dia Docks, in their newly contrived diving bell, 
in which they can sustain themselves for hours 
without the aid of the external or atmospheric 
air, were at Portsmouth on Saturday by ap- 
pointment with General Pasley, in order to ex- 
amine the wreck of the Royal George. The 
gallant General, however, from his official em- 
ployment as Government Inspector of Rail- 
ways, was unable to be present, and conse- 
quently these gentlemen will be here at the 
next neap tides, on the 3lstof the month. The 
advantage of their system is, that by a very 
small apparatus, acting on chemical agents, 
they can continually purify the air; and not 


only so, but can also supply from their diving | 


bell any number of workmen with pure air, 
who can work at any reasonable distance from 
it. Dr. Payerne has also discovered a mode 
by which each man can carry a light as in- 
tense as the Bude light, whieh requires also'no 


atmospheric air, but combustion is kept up for] cp 
hours by the agency of some chemical adjuncts, | ! 


which have the further advantage of not being 
explosive. With all these 


| miles. Assuming, further, that a flea weigh a 
grain, which is something more than its real 


-have appropriated $2000 for that purpose. 


advantages the sci-| Buffalo 


ADROIT CALCULATIONS. 
_ What a noisy creature man. would be, wet 

his voice in proportion to his weight, as power- 
ful as the grasshopper, which may be heard at 
the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile. The 
kolibri weighs abouc an ounce, so that a man 
of ordinary size weighs about as much as 
four thousand kolibris. One kolibra must 
weigh at least as much as four grasshop- 
pers. Assuming, then, that a man weighs 
as much as sixteen thousand grasshoppers, and 
that the voice of one of these may be heard at 
the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile; that of 
a man, were it in proportion to his weight, 
would be alidible at the distance of one thousand 


weight, and that is able to clear one inch and a 
half at a spring, a man of one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight, would, by the same rule, be able 
to make a spring over a space of twelve thou- 
sand eight hundred miles, and, consequently, 
leap with ease from New York to Cochin 
China, or round the world in two jumps. 


———S 


MISCELLANROUS ITEMS. 


Factory Girls.—The Editor of the Newbury: 
port Herald says he saw a handsome building in 
Rowly, Mass., the other day, and knowing the 
mason, happened to ask who it was for. He 
was informed that it was for two factory girls, 
sisters, who worked in the factories at that 
place, and were building this house out of their 
earnings. Thus, while the idle, the careless, 
and dissipated have been wasting their sub- 
stance, and the cry of ‘hard tinies and poverty 
has been resounding in half the habitations of 
the land, these girls have illustrated the truth 
that “ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 


Introduction the Croton Wuater.—The 
New York Board of Alderman have fixed upon/ 
the 14th of October for celebrating the int 
duction of the Croton water into that city, an 


Counterfeit Gold.—We have been shown a 
counterfeit half eagle, well calculated to pass 
without detection. 
thicker than the genuine. The mouth of the 
eagle on the counterfeit appears to be shut, on 
the genuine partly open. The sound when 
thrown on the counter is slightly dull.—Thomp- 
son’s Reporter. 


Observance of the Sabbath in France.— 
The Univers publishes a letter, dated Toulouse, 
the 13th inst., stating that the principal mer+ 
chants and shop-keepers of that city had de- 
termined, that from the 15th inst., their ware- 
houses should ‘be closed’ on Sundaysiafid holy 
days of obligation, always excepting the Sun- 
day that precedes and that which follows the 
four great annual fairs. 


Salt.—The Onondaga. Standard explains 
the reason of foreign salt being thought strong: 
er than domestic, as arising from persons, in 
ee their meat, having used salt on the 
principle“ that a pint is always a pound.” A 
bushel of foreign salt being much heavier than 
a bushel of Onondaga salt, of course it contains 
more preservative matter. It adds that if fine 
salt should go by weight instead of measure, 
complaint against it would soon cease. 


Debts and P. ion of the lead ‘Cities the United 


per 
Pop. head. 


application of legal rules without regard to the 
claims of equity in the particular casé. For to 
what does the alternative lead? Is a man, 
when he undertakes a client’s business, at lib- 
erty to advance his interests by every method, 
good or bad, which the law will not punish? 
If not, something must limit and restrict him ; 
and that something is the moral law. — 

Dr. Paley’s attempts to defend that item in 
legal practice, which consists in uttering un- 
truths in order to serve a client, are singularly 
unfortunate. ‘There are falsehoods,” says 
he, “*which are not criminal; as where no one 
is deceived—which is the case with an advo- 
cate in pegs | the justice, or his belief in the 
justice, of his client’s cause.” ‘* No confidence 
was destroyed because none was reposed.” <A 
defence not very creditable, if it were valid. It 
defends men from the imputation of falsehood, 
because their falsehoods are so habitual that no 
one gives them credit! 

But the defence is not valid. Advocates 
would not persist in uttering untruths without 
attaining an object. If no one ever, in fact, be- 
lieved them, they would cease to asseverate. 
But the real practice is, to mix falsehood and 
truth together, and so to involve the one with 
the other that the jury cannot easily separate 
them. And that the pleader’s design is to per- 
suade them of the truth of all he affirms, is ma- 
nifest. Suppose an advocate, when, he arose, 
should say, “‘ Gentlemen, am now going to 
speak the truth;” and, after narrating the facts 
of the case, should say, ** Gentlemen, | am now 
going to address you with fictions.” Why 
would he not do this? The deduction should 
not be concealed, that he who employsaintruths 
in his pleadings does really and most strictly, 
lie. 

Gisborne defends legal practice on the ground 
that ** the standard to which the advocate refers 
the cause of his client, is not the law of reason, 
nor the law of God, but the law of the land. 
His peculiar and proper object is not to prove 
the side of the question which he advocates 
morally right, but legally right.” There is 
something specious in thi; but what is its 
‘amount? That if the laws of a country pro- 
ceed upon such and such maxims, they exempt 
us from the authority of the law of God. Either 
the acts of a legislature may suspend the obli- 
gations of morality, or they may not. If they 
may, there is an end of that morality which is 
founded upon the divine will; if not the argu- 
ment of Gisborne is a fallacy. 

Dr. Johnson’s course is this: ** You do not 
know a cause to be good or bad till the judge 
determines it. An argument that does not con- 
_vince you, may convince the judge to whom you 
urge it. If it does, then he is right and you 
are wrong.” This is satisfactory, for it is al-| 
ways satisfactory to perceive that a powerful 
intellect can find nothing but idle sophistry to 
urge against the obligations of virtue. 

One other argument is this: Eminent barris- 
ters, it is said, should not be too scrupulous, be- 
causé Clients might fear their causes would be 
rejected by viftuous pleaders, and would, there- 
fore, go to needy and unprincipled chicaners. 
If their causes are bad, the sooner they are dis- 
countenanced the better: besides, it is a very 
loose morality which recommends good men to 
do improper things; lest they should be done 
by the bad. Let us consider, for a moment, 
the practical results of the ordinary legal prac-: 


evidence satisfies every man that the plaintiff] 
is entitled, in justice, to.a verdict. Suddenly, the 
pleader discovers some technical irregularity in 


the proceedings, and the plaintiff loses his cause.) 


The unhappy sufferer retires injured and wrong, 

ed, without redress or hope of redress. Can 

be sufficient to justify a man in such condguct,| 
tO say that such thi are his busi 


”-said the overseer ; 


like to So] same excuse would justify a troop of Arabian 


means by which he obfains his living? The 


lawyer who is frequently engaged in resisting 


what he suspects to be just; in maintenance of 


what he deems to be, in strictness, untenable; 
in advancing inconclusive reasoning—can be 
preserved by nothing short of serious and inva- 
riable solicitude, from the risk of having the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong almost erased 
from his mind.” [Gisborne.] Is it indeed so? 
Then the custom which entails this fearful risk 
must infallibly be bad. Assuredly no virtuous 
conduct tends to erase from the mind the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. 

It is by no means certain that, if a lawyer 
were to enter upon life with a steady determi- 
nation to act upon the principles of strict integri- 
ty, his experience would occasion any exception 
to the general rule that the path of virtue is the 
path of interest. When such a man appeared 
before a jury, they would attend ‘to his state- 
ments and his reasonings with that confidence 
which integrity only can inspire. They would 
not, as at present, be ever upon the watch to. 
protect themselves frorn illusion, and casuistry, 
and misrepresentation. Such a man, | say, 
would have a weight of advocacy which no 
other qualification can supply; and upright cli- 
ents, knowing this, would find it their interest 
to employ him. It might become almost equiva- 
lent to the loss of a cause to intrust it to a bad 
man. If none but upright men could be efficient 
advocates, and if upright men would not advo- 
cate vicious causes, vicious causes would not 
be prosecuted. If such be even the possible re- 
sult of sterling integrity, the obligation to prac- 
tise it is proportionately great; the amount of de- 
pending good involves a corresponding amount 
of responsibility upon him who contributes to 
perpetuate the evil.—Dymond’s Principles of 
Morality. | 


NEW CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, a paper was read from M. 
de Ruolz on the means of fixing one metal upon 
another by the galvanic process. In this paper 
the method was described, but there had been 
no material results from practice. The learned 
gentlemen of the Academy, however, strongly 
encouraged M. de Ruolz to proceed in his in- 
vestigations and experiments—a perseverence 
which has proved eminently successful. Atthe 
late sitting of the Academy on the’ 8th of 
August, the celebrated M. Arago gave an 
analysis of a new paper by M. de Ruolz, ex- 
plicitly showing the results of that gentleman’s 
assiduous labour toward the discovery above 
mentioned. In the first experiments the practi- 
cal use of the discovery had gone no further 
than the precipitation of pure metals. This, 
indeed, was a most important step in science, 
considering to how many valuable purposes it 
could be applied, but it remained to be ascertain- 
ed whether mixed metals might not also be preci- 
pitated. This is what M. de Ruolz has done, and 
as a proof several specimens covered with a 
precipitate of copper and tin, in the proportions 
which constitute bronze, were submitted to the 
Academy. The red tints of copper, so offen- 
sive to the eye in objects of art produced by the 
galvanic process, has given place to the more 
delicate and pleasing appearance of bronze. M. 
de Ruolz announces that the excessive expense 
required for the precipitation of zinc, has 
compelled him to abandon this method of 
plating, but on the other hand he exhibited to 
the Academy specimens of precipitated lead, 


which are notattended with greater expense} 


than if they were to be coated by the old and 
less perfect process, no mutter what the thick- 
ness of the coating in either case may be. The 
various advantages of the galvanic system are 


fully. shown in, the paper of, M, de Ruolz, and) 


our readers will; we imagine, readily compre- 
hend that it must be a valuable improvement ig va- 


the} rious ways. A precipitated coating must always 


‘be mare lar and uniform than one laid on 
by hand. It can be made to any degree of 


' as Broadhead, Busheyhead, Freebody, Crook- 
shanks, Sheepshanks, Lightfoot, Goodhue, Love- 


principal vice, and one great cause of their pre- 
sent misery, it may be hoped, if the efforts which 
their priests arg now doubtlessly using to make 
the Indians generally comprehend the solemnity 
of that pledge, and to induce them to take it, 
should prove successful, that a most beneficial 
change in their character and habits would soon 
follow. 

The Editor of the Halifax Post says, “ it is 
abundantly evident that the poor Micmacs of 
Nova Scotia must now either embrace some of 
our habits of subsisting, or perish. To restore 
them to what they were, is impossible, but to 
restore them to the ready means of subsistence 
is practicable. Before we intruded on their 
possessions they had food and clothing enough 
aud to spare, and to suffer them now to want 
those necessaries, would be unjust and cruel in 
the extreme. At the present day these can only 
be obtained for a certainty from the soil, and 
Government is therefore bound to encourage 
and assist this unfortunate ruce to settle on the 
lands which have been set apart for them, or 
any other lands belonging to the Crown which 
they may prefer.” 

Alas! the poor Indian !—Boston Mercantile 
Journal. 


PATRONOMATOLOGY. 


An Essuy on the Philosophy of Surnames. Read before the 
Connecticut State Lyceum in November, 1838, By 
fone William Bradley, A. M., Rector of Christ Church, 

atham. 


We are indebted to the author, as we infer, 
for a copy of this very curious and interesting 
pamphlet; the first attempt to illustrate the 
science of Linguistics, in its relations to ety- 
mology, ethnography and patronomatology, that 
we have ever encountered. ‘The writer, believ- 
ing with Grappo, the commentator on Cham- 
pollion’s system of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that 
‘the study of the names of men, which are 
generally significant, is connected with the study 
of a people and their manners,’ has laboured 
with abundant research, and we may add suc- 
cess, to present a clear view of surnames. A’ 
learned and matter-full essay upon the general 
theme is followed by illustrative examples of 
the principles which have been previously laid 
down. A large class of patronymits, it would 
appear, owe their origin to the trades or occu- 
pations of those who assumed them; as Wheel- 
wright, Cartwright, Wainwright, Shoemaker, 
Slaymaker, Glover, Cooper, Weaver, Fuller, 
Skinner, Tanner, Thatcher, etc. Others are 
formed with the suffix man, as Coalman, Wood- 
man, Seaman, Dykeman, Boardman, and the 
like. 

The designation of individuals by personal 
qualities is among the oldest originals of per- 
sonal names; as Long, Hale, Stout, Moody, 
Strong, Savage, Jolly, Swift, Gay, Bright, 
Blunt, Meek, etc. Others are prefixed to the 
word man, to denote the property of the pos- 
sessors; as Merriman, Stillman,.Wildman, Sil- 
liman, Longman, Tallman, Truman, Fairman, 
There are other compounds of this nature, 


joy, Fairchild, Longfellow, Gaylord, Treadwell, 
Proudfoot, etc. Beside the term used in em- 
blazonry, as Shield, Field, Crest, Dexter, and 
the like ; the extensive list terminating in son; 
and names derived from words which mark 
the sccial relations or degrees of kindred, as 
Parent, Child, Ladd, Minor, Tenant, Prentice, 
Friend, Guest, etc. | 

‘There are many nicknames in the possessive, 
denoting descent, as Dixon, Dick’s son, Timms, 
Titn’s son, Simms, Sim’s son, Nix or Nixon, 
Nix’s son, etc; many are taken from animals, 
as. Fox, Badger, Roe, Palfrey, Colt, Stagg, 


Bacon, Bull, Lamb, Redheiffer, etc; from birds, 


also;.as Jay, Finch, Partridge, Robbins, Pea- 
cock, Teal, Swan, and the lhkeg“¥rem fish, as 
Herring, Pike, Roach, Dace, Tatbet, ete; from 
the name of plants, etc; as Hawthorn, Lemon, 


Ash, Pine, Weed, Beach, Birch, etog from topo 


‘its style, is the present which the King of Prus- 


sion to preach the Word. By this we are con- 
‘ducted from past to present times; and the rest 
‘of the compositions regard the ‘baptism of the 


vessel, which, by-means of gas, car be propell- 
ed from one to ten miles per hour in any direc- 
tion, and/at any depth under water, according 
to the will of the director. ‘These discoveries 
are highly useful for sub-marine explorations, 
and we shall be glad to witness them at Spit- 
head. In the interim, Dr. Payerne and Mr. 
Hardiman are going to Cornwall, with an ap- 
paratus for clearing a copper mine of very foul 
air, and the apparatus for which, not four feet 


square, will purify more air than five hundred | - 


men will require for many days. So powerful 
is this principle of regenerating the air, that the 
water is prevented from intruding itself into the 
bottom of the bell, even for half an inch, du- 
ring the whole period of its submersion.— 
Hampshire Telegraph, 


LEGISLATION OF NORWAY. 


A traveller in Norway, gives the following 
description of the Storthing, or Legislative As- 
sembly, in that country. 

“The Storthing is now sitting. I have just 
been to the Assembly, it presents a curious 
spectacle. Some of the members are dressed in 
coarse woollen cloth like blanketing; with hair 
hanging profusedly over the shoulders, broad 
brimmed hats of various shapes, and boots of a 
certain size. The whole costume, as well as 
their humble mode of speaking or rather read- 
ing their opinions, attest the unsophisticated 
simplicity of these worthy sons of our northern 
ancestry. 

They tell a tale of days once known in Eng- 
land, before the progress of luxury had intro- 
duced abuses which call for a corrective hand ; 
the hand of a moderate, judicious, and Chris- 
tian reform. After the labours of the day, the 
members all dine together in a large room on 
the first floor of the hotel in which I lodge. 
The table is laid out neatly, but not sumptuous- 
ly, and decorated with flowers; a simple and 
beautiful substitute for the silver ornaments of 
more luxurious countries. ‘The constitution is 
purely democratic. Abhorrence of an aristo- 
cracy is carried to such an extent, that only 
three of the ancient nobility are left in Nor- 
way; and their title will die with them, or 
with their sons. Moral excellence is hereafter 
to form the only distinction between man and 


man.” 


KING OF PRUSSIA’S PRESENT TO THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


The object of art which excites the greatest 
interest at Berlin at present, and which will, we 
might almost venture to*say, be, when it is 
completed, the masterpiece of modern times in 


sia sends to the Prince of Wales as a god- 
father’s gift. This gift is a shield, whose ma- 
terial is gold and gems, with every possible res 
source of ornament which the art of the gold- 
smith offers. Stuler is the artist, and his grace- 
ful inventions for ornaments exceed even thoge 
of Schinkol. The gold and gems, however, 
are secondary to the beautiful designs for the 
shield, which are by Cornelius, being the first 
important work he has executed in Berlin. Its 
form is circular, and the subject chiefly reli- 
gious. In the middie is a cross, and in the 
middle of the cross, being also that of the shield, | 
is represented on a medallion the Saviour, a 
half figure; at the extremity of each arm of the 
cross are four medallions, representing the 
four evangelists; and in the space between, 
the three Christan graces, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; and to these are added Justice. Thé} 


celebration of Baptism and'the Lotd’s Supper is} duce peach trees as formerly in New Jersey, 


also represented. The inner circle of the shield 
represents some event of our Saviour’s life; and 
the last religious design is the descent of the} 
Holy Spirit on the disciples, and their commis- 


the 


Debt. 
New York, May 7, 1842, 13,011:440 312,710 41 6 
Baltimore, Jan. §,318,625 102,313 510 
ston, “ “ 1,800,000 93833 192 
Philadelphia, Feb. « 3,118.100 *258,691 13 6 
Cincinnati, . Jan. “ 1,140,000 46,328 248 
Mey, “* 435,732 33,732 129 
New Orleans, Jan. Big 1,758,000 102,193 160 
arleston, Sept. ,059,536 361 373 
Mobile, 1841, 513,000 12672 405 
Troy, “ 361,000 19334 183 
Savannah, “ ss 547,216 11,214 486 
“ “ 500 290 35 
hester. j “ 7) 
1842, 222,321 23,171 98 


‘Providence, R- I. May, 


29,497,378 1,153,932 


* 93,665 is the population of the city proper, exclusive of 
set and and 38.9. is therefore the debt 
ead. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Ripening Onions. 


It is well known that onions which are not 
fully ripe, are of a poor quality and will not 
keep well. When from late sowing or other 
causes, they are not likely to become ripe, they 
should be pulled up and lay exposed to the sun 
several weeks before the warm weather is past. 
In this situation the juices from the large top 
will pass into the root and enlarge it. This 
improves the quality of those that are not ma- 
ture, and as the top becomes dry they will keep 
well. We have in this way ripened onions that 
otherwise would have been worthless. 

A moderate frost will not injure them, and 
they may remain out, exposed to the various 
changes of the weather, until we have very se- 
vere frost; andthen if not completely dry in 
the tops, they may be laid in a loft for further 
improvement. | 

As we cannot foresee the weather, we can 
give no definite time for this operation. In the 
northern part of New England, it should ge- 
nerally be done about the middle of September ; 
in the southern p»rt, the latter part of the 
month. Further south the season is usually 
long enough to bring onions to maturity, with- 
out any expedient of this kind. 
. Those whose land is moist and unfavourable 
to ripening onions, or who live ina cold climate, 
may improve their onions by selecting for se- 
veral years the first that ripen for seed. They 
will soon become earlier.—Farmer’s Journal. 


Sore Teated and Kicking. Cows. 

The following prescription for treating cows 
thus affected, appears in the Farmers’ Cabinet: 

‘¢ Merely place the patient in a stall, with a 
beam over head, and fixing a running noose 
over her horns, throw the end of the rope over 
the beam and pull away, so as to raise her 
head pretty high in the air, but not so as to lift 
her legs from the ground. In this position, she 
will not only be disabled from kicking, but will 
give down her milk without the least hesitation. 
These cows are also liable to the hoof-ail, as 
well as sore teats, both of which are easily 
cured by the application of white paint, laid on 
with a‘small brush; the body of the paint act- 
ing mechanically in preventing the action of the 
air on the sores, and the lead operating chemi- 
eally, or medicinally, in drying and healing 
them. Care must however be taken, not to ap- 
ply the lead to the teats while they are suckling 
calves; and afterwards caution must be used at 
the time of milking—but no danger need be ap- 
prehended in the hands of careful persons. In 
inveterate hoof-ail, it might first be necessary 
either to cauterize the sore, or dress with blue- 
stone; after which, in all slight affections, with 
white lead dressing. In other words painting 
the sores will be found sufficient to effect a 
cure. 


Peach Trees—Their Diseases—The Cure. 
Ata late monthly meeting of the Philadel- 


and observations were communicated respectitig 
peach tree;— 
‘The fact of the land having ceased fo pro- 


rear Camden, was mentioned, and may doulbt- 


It is not so heavy buta little} J 


phia Agricultural Sociéty, the following facts} 


less be accounted for; from the farmers not be- 
ing aware that ‘land réquires a change of fruit 
trees as much as of any other crops. can 
be'no question as to the growth of peach trees 
with proper management in land not previously 
bearing them. 


‘young Prince.—Art Union. 


"ft would seem, however, that peach t 


are short: lived in the vicinity just mentioned, 
while near Delaware City trees are now. bearing 
which were:known to have been planted many 
years sincee A useful fact was mentioned in 
relation to the means of forcing a pear tree to 
bear fruit, which had proved barren for upwards 
of thirty years. The owner was advised to 
bury a small quadruped at. the roots; this was 
done, and the next year and ever since the pro- 
duce has-been abundant. ‘The explanation is, 
that by digging among the roots, many, of them 
must have been cut, the luxuriance of growth 
was checked, and the formation of frit buds or 
oviparous branches thereby encouraged. A 
similar effect has followed the digging up of 
fruit trees and replacing them with some fresh 
mould. The reader is referred for further in- 
formation on this subject te Mr. Knight’s trea- 
tises on the culture of the Pear and Apple tree, 
and to Dr. Darwin’s inestimable “ Phytologia 
on the Philosophy of Gardening and Agricul- 
ture.” Section 15. 

‘‘ Another fact was stated of the recovery 
and entire vigour of a decaying peach tree, by 
the simple process of entwining the body of it 
with a stout cotton ee 8 greased. The tree 
now bears a full crop of fine fruit.” 


CHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS —J. Warrnam 
& Son, Booksellers and Publishers, No: 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, keep constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of the latest and best editions of classical Books used in 
Academies, High Schools, Colleges, &c., which they will 
sell wholesale and retail.at the lowest cash A 


their assortment may be found the following—Greek Lex- 
cons.—Donagan’s large; do: small; Groves’, Schrevilli, &c. 
Greek Anthon's, Valpy’s, Buottman, 
es, 


Cyropedie. Anabesia. do, Mem 


erett’s large; do. 
pep 24 


Cur- 
back of St. Staphen’s church, south Tenth 


ish, and Mathematic®™ course of study. e 
best masters are also employed to give instruction in French 
aod Drawing. The mode of discip gs mild, but firm and 
uniform. 

References.—“T should place con in Mr. 
Beach as a Teacher.” Upshur. “ Mr Beech 
ing, both for scholarship and discipline, is very high,” Henry 
A.\Wise, “Ihave heard your qualifications, as a Teacher, 
en of in terms of high commendation.” ‘Thos. H. Bayley, 
rther perticulars at the Schvol room. 
sep eow4t 


EW BOOKS,—Christ our Law, by Miss Caroline Fry, 
author of Christ our Example, &c. 12mo. Memoir 

and Poetical Remains of Beery Lundie Duncan, from second 
Edinburgh edition, 12mo. Fourth edition of D’Aubigne’s 


Vorks, ‘8 Morning and Evening Ex- 
ercises, 2 vols. 12mo: Uniform of 


Old 
Observations and. Addresses, 2 vols. 18mo. White on Prayer, 
second edition, 18mo. Rishop Butler's complete Works, one 
vol. 8vo. Horae Solitariaé, by Ambrose Serle, Esq. uti- 
ful edition, 8vo. MoClettand’s Biblical Interpretation, 18mo. 
peer on Spiritual Mindedness, Comfort in Affliction, by 
ev. Dr. Buchanan, from 10th Edinburgh edition. 12me. — 
Just pubfished and for sale ~3 ROBERT CARTER, 
sep’ No. 58 Canal mreet, New York. 
OARDING SCHOOL — Scientific, Mathematical, and 
Classical; at Pertu Amsoy, Jersey. 


S. E. Woopprines, 


_. §& G. 

The location is — and healthy, and daily accessible 
thorough and practical, de- 

The: Course nstruction is ical, 
ane to fit young men for any class in Cott ,or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parental care and watchiulness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the pupi 

The Principals fully intend their Sehaol shall be second 
to none in point of merit. 
Pa Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem- 

r ith, 

Terms Moperare, in accommodation to the times. 

Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of. 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq., Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Booksel- 
lers, New York; F. A. Fishef, Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F. King, Esq., 
Rahway; Wm. B, Kinney, Esq., Newark; J, Ford, Keq., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

ce is also made to the Faculty of the College of 

New Jersey, Princeton; Rev, Wm. A. Hallock, Rev. George 
Bush, Charlies Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havens, and Micsh 
Baldwin, New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David Magie, D.D., Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, oe of the clergy of Klizabethtown Presbytery. 

sept 17— 


~ JONES’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Mr. Jonzs resumed 


e the duties of his School at the N. E. cornerof Seventh | 


and Carpenter streets, second story, (between Chestnat and 

Market streets,) Philadelphia, on Menday morning, the 5th 

instant The course of studies includes the Hebrew, Latin, 


Spanish La es, 
the Mathematics, Drawing, together with all the 


of a thorough Enghsh Education. Application for admission 
can be made at the Schootrooms, between nine and 
o'clock, and three and five, P. M., or at the residence 
the Principal, No. 162 South Fourth street, at other hours. 

sep 10—tf 


SSS BOOKS. AT LOW. PRICES. — Paley’'s 
complete Works, 1 vol. 8vo. Pope's do. do. 1 do. New- 
ton on the Prophecies. St. Piere’s Studies of Nature. 
Book of Martyrs... Buck’s Theblogical Dictionary. Sturm’s 
Reflections, Horne’s Introduction. Hanter’s Sacred Biog- 
raphy. Rural Life of England. Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
Speeches of Brougham. Ecclesiastical Contributions, 
Dr. Hawkes. Baird's Visit to Northern Europe, Gleanings by 
the Way, Dr.Clark. Walk About Zion, new edition. Harp 
of Sylva, Rev. E. C. Jones. Memoir of Mary L. Duncan, 
new work, Also,all the writings of Charlotte Elizabeth, and 
other popular authors, for sale at prices to suit the times. 

K. SIMON, 
}21 south Fifth st. above Spruce, Philadelphia. 


Fox’s 


sep 17 

WAY OF LIFE, Seventh Edition.—Just 
by the American Sunday School Union, Na. 146 Chest- 

nut street, Philadelphia, the Seventh Edition of the Way of 
Life, by Charlies Hodge, Professor in the Theological Sem- 
inary, Pr ncetou, 343 pages, large 18mo. Embellished with 
a beautiful steel plate frontispiece and vignette title. 

From the Gazette of Education, 


of 
The “Way of Life” a Bible-Class Text-Book.—A distin- 


i clergyman of New or informed us lately, that 
had adopted the “‘ Way of Life,” pubhshed by our So- 
ciety, as a text-book for a Bible-ciass of young ladies in his 
congregation His method was to assign them one or more 
sections to study with care, and at thé time of meéting, he 
interrogated them, to ascertain if they had given ptoper at- 
tention to the lesson, and then explained and enfureed the 
sentiments as he thought proper. The result of the experi-. 
ment, he says, is highly 

For sale at the Depository, 146 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. sep 10 


¢‘\HURCH OF CHRIST.—The calling of the Church of 
Christ and the Rule of Her Faith; by the Rev. Robert J. 

Breckinridge, D.D. 1 vol. 18mo. Price . Just 

lished and forsale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George Streets, Philadelphia. | 


~CHOOL BOOKS, &c.—H. Hooxes, 178 Chestnut st 
tJ Philadelphia, respectfally informs Teachers and othe 
that he keeps on hand, and will supply every variety of 
School Books on the most reasonable terms, Among his 
assortment will be found:—Colbufn’s Arithmetic. Cobb's 
do. Smiley's do. Lewis’ do. Emerson’s Ist, 2d, and 3d 
do. Smith’s do. Green's do. Davies’ do. Adams’ do. 
Keith’s do. Rose’sdo. Pike's do. Bennet’s do. Duball’s 
do. Mitchell's Geography ard Atlas. Mitchell’s Pri 
Olney’s Geography and Atlas. Smith's do. Ad- 
ams’ do. Smiley'sdo. Woodbridge and Willard’s do, Bur- 
nett’s Geography of the Heaven's with Atlas. Parley’s Ge- 
ography. Oliney’s Introduetion to Geography. Olney’s His- 
tory of t the United States. Grimshaw's do, Goodrich's 
do. do. Grimshaw’s History of France. Do, of Rome. Do 
of Greece. Do. of England. or History of the 
United States. Frost's da, do large small. Head’s do. 
do. Parley’s Common School History. weepesers Ancient 
and Modern History. Tytler’s History, oe 
Book 


Robbin’s Outlines of History. P 's 
Hi . Sacred History. lie’s Philusophy. Comsteck’s 

'do. Blake's do. 
e and 
any. 


do. Upham’s do. Stewarst’s.do. 
Gray’s Chemistry. Joties’ do. Comstock’s do. |! 
smail, large and small. Comstwek’s 
and Wright's do. Mrs. Lincoln’s.do. Blake's do. 
helps’ do. large and small. Withering’s do, yenee Bota- 
nist. Bonnycastie’s Algebra. Bailey's do, Lewis's do 
Green’s do. large and small. Davie's do: Budger's do. 
Day'sdo, Brown’sGrammar. Comly’s do, Kirkham’s do. 
. Ingersoll’s do. Maurray’s do. A 
Books, &e. Classical in al 
sep 3 
HE MISSES DONALDSONS' BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL will be re-opened on Thursday, Sep- 


tember Ist. For terms (which are reduced to suit the times) 
inquire at their residence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadel 


phia. aug 27—61* 
TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of Tenth and 


Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 
yson, Gunpo , Imperial, Souchong, Pouchong, Orange 
Pecco, other Teas, etl of the choicest quality, Mocha, 
Java, Laguayra, white Rio and Maracaibo Coffee. Double 
Sperm Oil, of 


and single Loaf, Lamp, and Brown Sa 
the best quolity at the reduced price of $1 per gallon. Also, 

merican and Im rey. Je 

Smoked | new | Salmon, and 
Sa Imitation English Cheese, 
and 
tter, Dyspepsia, and pute water 
nish and. French Olives, 
iol’s cele- 


, Vegetable Shaving and Yellow and Brown Soaps. 
Pare ish, cre Sweet Spiced, and plain Choc- 
olote. Also, Kitehen’s, s, and Lyngg’s Cocoa. Canton 
Preserved Ginger, in large lain jars. Ail articles pur- 
chased at the above store, 


QéoKeD AND ‘SOUSED SALMON.—Just received a 
supply of Smoked Saimon, ie quality. A 
Spicéd Salmon in kits. SW. COLTON, 


7? and Dealer i {Ten 


elphia, teaches ail the branches t 


omato, Walnut,and Musb- | 


| 
| 
Anthon’s, Gréek Delectus, Greca Majora, Greea Minora, &c. 
t, 
c 
Le 
abridged, Entick’s, &c. 
| 
| R. WILLIA 
| 4 A. M, 
street, Philac 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
a] 
| 
| 
Drancd Oweectines(s, assoriec vv 
E tite ; also, red mottled do.; Palm, A Variegated 
| 
| 4 po 
‘ 


